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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


From Potsdam to London 


FTER a London meeting lasting twenty-one days, the 

Council of Foreign Ministers broke up without agreement on 
December 15 and adjourned indefinitely. As with previous meet- 
ings, genuine negotiation of a practical kind formed a very small part 
of the proceedings, which were largely devoted to long out-pourings 
of abuse and self-justification by M. Molotov, and increasingly 
acrimonious replies by the other Ministers. On matters of sub- 
stance, there was a large measure of apparent agreement, but on 
other points, which appeared on the surface to be secondary, there 
was disagreement so absolute as to rule out further discussion. 

The Ministers were working on an agenda of six items, but they 
never actually got beyond the third. Item No. 1, the Austrian 
treaty, which Mr. Bevin had hoped to be able to dispose of 
eparately from the German treaty, was in fact placed first on the 
wenda, but was not discussed till after, and then foundered on 
the question of the so-called ““German assets’. These are the 
ndustrial properties in Austria, including many that had belonged 
to Allied nationals, which were requisitioned by the Germans and 
then subsequently taken over by the Soviet authorities as repara- 

ons. No statement about these properties could be elicited from 
\l. Molotov in elucidation of Soviet claims. 

The Ministers gave five and a half days to discussion of item 
No. 2, ‘Preparation of the German peace treaty (frontiers and 
rocedure)’’. On frontiers there was no agreement, the proposal 

r a frontier commission proving as unacceptable to M. Molotov 

did the discussion of frontiers at all at that stage. The issue 
vhich overshadowed all the rest, however, was the formation of a 
entral German Government, which must, in M. Molotov’s view, 

ecede the calling of the peace conference. Although both Mr. 
Vlarshall and Mr. Bevin were in the fullest agreement on the 
lesirability of forming a central German Government, and M. 
Bidault did not dissent, the Ministers were unable to agree either 

ww or when it should be formed. 
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On December 5 the Ministers turned to discussion of item 3 
“Economic principles” — and this occupied them till the Con- 
ference finally broke down ten days later. Here again there was an 
apparently wide range of agreement on the necessity for the 
restoration of German economic unity and the removal of zonal 
barriers. Hopes were aroused when the Ministers even got as far 
as accepting three memoranda, one originally put in by Mr. Bevin 
at Moscow, and two circulated for the first time by M. Molotov, 
as their basis of discussion. The latter again emphasised the Soviet 
view that political unity must precede economic unity. The issue 
which in the end wrecked the Conference, however, was that of 
reparations, which was taken over unchanged from the previous 
conference at Moscow. ‘The Soviet claim for reparations totalling 
$10,000m. as a prior charge on German current production 
was again tabled and again rejected by the Western delegates. 
It was again pointed out that it would only mean under present 
conditions the payment of these reparations by the U.S.A. and 
Britain, which were already spending large sums on feeding their 
zone of Germany. The demand, said Mr. Marshall, was not in 
accordance with the Potsdam Agreement and was utterly im- 
possible of achievement on practical economic grounds. 


Alternatives for Germany 

If the course of the conference is looked at in the light of the 
actual alternatives for Germany today, the fundamental character 
of the disagreement and the true cause of the inevitable breakdown 
become much clearer. Western Germany is included in the 
Marshall programme, and is indeed an essential element in the 
economic recovery of western Europe there envisaged. Eastern 
Germany is an equally essential element in the Soviet economic 
system. The U.S.S.R. has, as it were, declared war on the Marshall 
programme, which was originally intended to include the countries 
of eastern Europe, by first ordering these countries to boycott the 
Paris conference on economic co-operation, and then instructing 
the Communist Parties in other European countries to oppose the 
programme and wreck it if possible. By the logic of power 
politics, participation in the Marshall recovery programme has 
therefore become in itself an act of hostility to the Soviet Union. 
The alternatives for Germany were either that all Germany should 
participate in the Marshall programme, or that all Germany should 
join the Soviet economic system, or that partition should con- 
tinue. At this moment, while the struggle is still on and the battle 
for the economic future of western Europe is still being fought, it 
is clear that the continued partition of Germany, and therefore also 
of Austria, was the only possible outcome. But it has been pointed 
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out that later, if the Marshall programme succeeds, the prospects 
of agreement may be much better. 

Hence the central importance of reparations from current pro- 
duction. ‘The principle originally adopted at Potsdam was that 
reparations should be combined with industrial disarmament, by 
the dismantlement of plant “surplus” to a certain level of German 
industry fixed by the Allies, and its delivery to war-devastated 
nations, the chief among which was the U.S.S.R. But dismantle- 
ment in the Soviet zone was found in practice to be of doubtful 
value owing to the difficulty of re-assembling the plant in Russia 
after removal and operating it with anything like the same effi- 
ciency. Rather than continue removing what might only turn out 
to be useless scrap, the Soviet authorities made the crucial de- 
cision to take over the plant and operate it in Germany. Germans 
in Germany are thus being made to produce consumer goods for 
the Soviet economy, while the latter supplies certain raw materials 
and itself concentrates on capital goods. The criticism that this 
policy ultimately leaves the plant in German hands, contrary to 
the idea of industrial disarmament, loses some of its force in view 
of the very high rate of wear which is a certain consequence of 
the present intensive methods of operation. 

The Soviet demand for an astronomical figure of reparations 
from current production could only make sense if the western 
zones, too, were to be incorporated in their economic system. 
The U.S.S.R. with its satellites can probably supply many of the 
raw materials which German industry needs, and is desperately 
anxious to get the finished products in return. The U.S.A., on 
the other hand, which is at present the principal supplier of food 
and raw materials to western Germany, has very little need of 
Germany’s finished products, so that western Germany, however 
necessary in the long run to western Europe, at present merely 
increases the unbalance between dollars and other currencies 
which the Marshall programme is designed in time to correct. 

The Powers in western Germany now have the choice of 
setting up a west German Government, to include if possible the 
French zone, or of leaving matters rather as they are at present, 
or finally, as has been urged in some quarters, of setting up a 
provisional Government for the whole of Germany. This last 
would probably be confronted by an ‘“‘all-German” Government 
vhich it is believed that the Soviet authorities wish to set up in 
Berlin. Quadripartite government itself may be called in question 
luring the next few months, since its whole structure may be 
indermined by developments of the kind which are now foreseen. 
One immediate result for Germany may be that monetary reform, 
vhich is generally regarded as a first condition of real economic 
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recovery, may become possible at least in the western zones. 
Hitherto, with a common currency for western and eastern Ger- 
many, monetary reform has been impossible without four-Power 
agreement, and this has not been obtainable. Its urgency is such 
that it may now be considered in the west, even at the cost of 
introducing a separate currency for the Anglo-American zone and 
thus giving decisive form to the economic barrier between east 
and west. By the Anglo-American agreement on expenditure in 
the bi-zone, which was signed in Washington two days after the 
breakdown of the Conference, the bi-zone has been virtually 
incorporated in the dollar area. ‘The United States has undertaken 
the liability to “‘provide those imports for the bi-zonal area which 
are essential for the needs of the civilian population, and which 
cannot be paid for in sterling’. The additional commitments thus 
taken over by the U.S.A. are estimated at $400m. in 1948. 


The Partition of Palestine 

On November 29 the General Assembly of the United Nations 
approved a plan for the partition, with economic union, of 
Palestine into a Jewish State, an Arab State, and the City of 
Jerusalem under international trusteeship. A commission of five 
members (Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Panama, and the 
Philippines) was appointed to implement the plan. The manner 
in which the requisite two-thirds majority was obtained has been 
criticised in many quarters, particularly, of course, by the Arabs 
and their supporters. Of the 33 States which voted for the plan 
in the Assembly, six (France, Haiti, Liberia, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, and New Zealand) had abstained in Committee. 
The representatives of Paraguay and the Philippines voted for the 
plan in the Assembly after having been absent in Committee, and 
after the latter had made a categorical announcement that he 
would vote against the plan. Greece abstained in the Assembly, 
after voting for the plan in Committee. An important provision, 
written into the plan as the price of that Soviet support which was 
decisive in getting it accepted, was the request that the Securit) 
Council take the necessary measures for the implementation of th« 
plan, and empower the Commission to perform its functions, if it 
found that the situation in Palestine constituted a threat to the 
peace. ‘The Council on December g placed Palestine on its agenda, 
but left undecided whether any discussion was necessary at that 
time. 

The representatives of the Arab States declared immediately 
that the plan was legally invalid and not binding on their Govern- 
ments. ‘he decision was received with jubilation by the Jews o! 
Palestine, and with rage and defiance by the Arabs and thei 
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leaders. ‘The latter called a three-day strike of the Arab com- 
munity, in the course of which grave disturbances occurred. Since 
the announcement of partition there has been considerable blood- 
shed, and British security forces, whose withdrawal has already 
yegun, have also been involved in an unremitting struggle to keep 
he peace and protect members of one community from the other. 
\ttacks by Jewish terrorists on British police and troops have none 
1e less continued, making this task even more difficult than it 
vould otherwise have been. Casualties from the announcement of 
artition on November 30 up to midnight on December 14, 1947 
re officially listed at a total of 190 killed and 523 injured. Of the 
killed, 93 were Arab and 84 Jewish civilians, and of the injured 
espectively 335 and 155, the remainder being British and Pales- 
inian security forces. The corresponding totals for the whole 
veriod from January 1 to November 30, 1947 were 167 killed and 
61 injured, of which 82 killed and 277 injured were British army, 
olice, and civilians. 
On the morning after the announcement the Tel Aviv news- 
aper Haaretz commented: “The people must know that what 
hey have been given is not a State — it is the permission to set it 
ip. We have got to translate this authority into practice.”’ This 
entiment was also echoed in a speech in the United States by Dr. 
Weizmann who, however, expressed the view that the U.S 
Government should give material aid to the Jews of Palestine, 
nd urged that the Security Council should station a token 
nilitary force in the country. The only Palestine Jewish news- 
yper which attacked the decision was the revisionist organ 
umashkif, of 'Tel Aviv, which printed prominently on its front 
ge the quotations: “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
and forget her cunning” — ““To thy seed have I given this land 
rom the river of Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates” 
“Two banks hath the river Jordan, the one is for us and the 
her as well’. And the article comments: “Our country is a 
ittered patchwork, an aggregation of carved-up slices; the pearl 
our homeland, Jerusalem, has been denied us.”’ 





esistance and Reprisals 
\rab disturbances have been unorganised, and there is evidence 
the Arab Higher Committee desired that violence should be 


pt under for the present in order to conserve Arab strength 

the moment when Arab organised resistance is planned to 
me into operation after the British withdrawal. This, as Mr. 
vin and Mr. Creech-Jones made clear in the House of Commons 


1 December 11, should be completed by August 1, 1948, while 
was proposed to surrender the Mandate on May 1, 1948. The 
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Arab League Council met in Cairo on December 8, and subse- 
quently issued a statement saying that decisions previously taken 
would now be carried out. It seems plain that a major réle in 
Arab resistance will not be assigned, at present at least, to the 
regular armed forces of any of the Arab States. Recruits for 
guerrilla operations in Palestine are, however, being enlisted in all 
the Arab countries, and it is reported that their arming and 
training and infiltration into Palestine over the frontiers of 
neighbouring countries has already begun. It appears to be the 
desire of the Arab leadership to avoid dissipating energies on 
clashes with British forces while the withdrawal is in progress. 
The Arabs in Palestine, however, particularly a hooligan element 
in the towns, have not been entirely under control. Jewish 
reactions were at first defensive, but reprisals were soon carried 
out by the Irgun Zvai Leumi and the Stern gang, the two terrorist 
organisations, both of which appear to be still operating indepen- 
dently of the Hagana and of one another. Bombs have been 
thrown at Arab buses and villages have been raided indiscrimin- 
ately, causing numerous civilian casualties. Later reprisals have 
been carried out by the Hagana, the majority Jewish-armed 
organisation which has been increasingly coming out into the open 
for “‘police’’ duties. It was reported by the Haaretz on December 7 
that the detailed plans worked out by the Hagana during the last 
few years and revised in recent months were not based on “‘self- 
restraint” (i.e. purely defensive activities), but on ‘‘swift blows at 
basic targets’. The attacks on Arab villages are evidently an 
instance of these, which are designed, according to the Haaretz, 
to “‘encourage the moderate elements among the Arabs’’. 

The state of security throughout Palestine is now such that 
members of one of the two main communities seldom venture into 
areas inhabited predominantly by the other. Sniping on all roads 
is frequent, supplies have to be maintained by armed convoy, and 
offices with mixed staffs have to make do with one or other 
exclusively according to their location. At the time of writing 
four of the members of the United Nations Commission had still 
not been appointed, despite three reminders by the Secretary- 
General, Mr. Trygve Lie. 


Devaluation of the Rouble 

The recent currency reform in the U.S.S.R., in force since 
December 16, throws significant light on the claim that Soviet 
“Socialist planned economy” is governed by economic laws 
different from those of capitalist countries. The reform shows 
that the problem of ‘‘too much money chasing too few goods” 
exists also in the U.S.S.R. Moreover, Soviet economists have not 
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developed any original methods of checking inflation, though the 
decree claims that a currency reform in the U.S.S.R. “‘is radically 
different’ from similar reforms in capitalist countries. 

The official aim of the decree is ‘‘to strengthen the exchange 
rate of the rouble” and to reduce drastically the amount of money 
in circulation. Coupled with the decree on de-rationing and a new 
price policy it has, in addition, aims of a socio-political nature, 
such as the elimination of “‘speculative elements”, and others not 
specifically stated. The chief sufferer from the re-valuation of the 
rouble is the cash-holder, who loses nine-tenths of his money. 
One can safely assume that this group consists principally of 
farmers (collective or private) who had the right to sell their 
surplus produce on “‘kolkhoz markets’? at free prices, usually 
lying somewhere between the low prices for ration goods and the 
excessively high prices ruling in the so-called commercial stores, 
controlled by the State. Faced with a loss of his savings, including 
his “working capital’, a private peasant (especially in the Baltic 
States or the newly-acquired territories of the western Ukraine 
with little or no collectivisation) may well begin to wonder whether 
it is not “‘safer’’ after all to be a member of a collective farm the 
funds of which will be exchanged at the favourable rate of 5:4. 

Next on the list of losers is the vast army of highly-paid Soviet 
intellectuals (an Income Tax decree of 1943 referred to annual 
incomes of 70,000 roubles and higher for doctors, lawyers, etc., 
300,000 roubles for authors and artists), the Stalin prize winners 
(sums of up to 100,000 roubles were not infrequently awarded), 
lependents of late outstanding Soviet personalities with their life 
pensions and grants of 50, 70 and 100 thousand roubles, and 
Stakhanovites, etc. Their savings and bank deposits will be 
drastically reduced by what one may call a capital levy on a sliding 
scale: the first 3,000 roubles remain unaffected; the next 7,000 will 
be exchanged at a rate of 3:2, and anything exceeding 10,000 
roubles at 2:1. Bonds of State lotteries and loans, except those of 
1947, will be pooled in a new 2 per cent “conversion loan’’ at 3:1; 
onds of the 1938 lottery will be exchanged at 5:1 for the new 
3 per cent State lottery floated a day before the publication of the 
lecree. This ‘‘capital levy” with its apparent levelling-out trend 
s, no doubt, a political gesture, a concession to the demobilised 
soldiers and their families who had no opportunities to amass cash 
ind banking accounts during the war. The same tendency is 
hown by the abolition, as from January 1948, of privileges con- 

ected with the award of orders and medals, such as money 
rants, free travelling, reduced rents, and reduced income tax 
lecreed recently. ‘Taking into consideration, however, that all 
ncomes remain unchanged, it is only too obvious that social 
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inequalities will not be reduced. The question remains, will the 
new price policy enable the average worker to raise his standard 
of life, and will the ‘“‘certain sacrifices” he is asked to make really 
be “‘short-term and insignificant”? Prices for bread, cereals, and 
macaroni, “the goods most widely consumed’, will fall 10-12 per 
cent below the former ration prices; the price of beer will be 
reduced by ro per cent; all other foodstuffs, as well as tobacco and 
vodka, are to be kept at or raised to a level commensurate with the 
former ration prices for staple food. It must be remembered that 
all ration prices suffered a considerable increase in September 
1946, when commercial prices were reduced in order “‘to close 


the gap”; this increase was not offset by a simultaneous rise of 


wages. It is a question whether the saving on bread and cereals 
will now be sufficient to make up for the rise of prices of all 
manufactured goods, which are now to be sold at new unified 
State prices, about 66 per cent below the commercial prices, but 
higher than the former ration prices. (For example, a man’s suit 
will cost 430 roubles, a pair of shoes 260 roubles, a woollen dress 
510 roubles. In rural districts prices will be slightly higher.) 
Lack of reliable information on Soviet conditions of life (nom- 
inal and real wages, comparative prices, availability of goods, etc.) 
makes an assessment of the results of the decree difficult. Pravda 
claims that 40 per cent of the goods in towns were bought from 
commercial stores, and that consequently the population will 
greatly benefit from the fall in prices of manufactured goods. 
Calculations based on available information on wages and prices 
make it seem unlikely that the worker’s share of this 40 per cent 
sold at excessively high prices was great; nor is he likely in future 
to be able to compete with his better paid co-citizens for the 
newly-priced goods, unless he succeeds in greatly raising his 


income. This he can do only by working harder, since most of 


the work in the U.S.S.R. is paid at piece rates. Thus the decree 
has yet another aim — the raising of production. The financial 
reform does not, of course, solve this problem; it reflects it and 
seeks to create an incentive to greater productivity. ‘The Govern- 
ment in the Soviet Union is undoubtedly in a strong position to 
enforce price control, without which the inflationary tendency 
would rapidly again gain the upper hand. But production remains 
the key problem, in the U.S.S.R. as elsewhere. 
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THE SOVIET UNION AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


HE attitude of the U.S.S.R. towards the United Nations 

could have been largely deduced from its actions even before 
the United Nations came into existence. With the certainty of 
German defeat, it became clear that the Soviet Union was not 
prepared to leave to an international conference or authority the 
settlement of affairs in the countries on its frontiers. Although 
formally the agreements made with the countries of Eastern 
Europe were provisional in their character, they represented a 
series of faits accomplis which have not been changed in any 
essential particular by the definitive treaties concluded later. 

From 1943 onwards, that is, long before the Charter of the 
United Nations was drafted, the Soviet leaders steadily set about 
extending their security belt and the scope of their area of economic 
control. Such assistance or additional security as an international 
organisation might offer would be welcomed by the Soviets if it 
could be obtained on their own terms, but their determination 
to rely primarily on their own strength has never wavered. 
{Anything that the United Nations could offer was an extra, not to 
be budgeted for, but to be regarded as an unexpected surplus or 
windfall. 

Both the theory and the history underlying the Soviet attitude 
have been analysed too frequently to require repetition. After 
1941 the belief became widespread that the course of the war 
would remove the Soviet fear of ‘‘capitalist encirclement’, that 
Britain’s refusal to compromise with Germany at Russia’s expense 
would wipe out the memory of Munich, and that, since the war 
which they had so monotonously and persistently prophesied 
vould be a war of the non-socialist on the socialist world turned 
ut in fact to be just another war, the Kremlin, however deeply 
ttached to Marxist theory, would be convinced that there was no 
capitalist conspiracy” to destroy the Soviet Union. 

Whether or not such ideas were ever entertained in Moscow it is 
mpossible to say, although it is unlikely that the course of Soviet 
olicy was not debated pretty fiercely behind closed doors. In 
ny case, if there were a moment when such a change of outlook 
as possible, it has now passed, and there is nothing to show that 
he Russians do not genuinely believe in the basic irreconcilability 
f the two worlds. It is true that such a hypothesis is not essential 
o an explanation of Soviet policy, which can be just as convin- 
ingly interpreted on the assumption that the Soviet rulers have 
d their belief in the Marxist analysis and act from 
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familiar motives, merely using the Marxist apparatus as an 
adaptable and appropriate instrument to further their aims as the 
rulers of a vigorous, powerful, and expanding State. On eithe: 
assumption their aims are bound to arouse the suspicion and 
hostility of other Powers, and the Soviet Union calculated that it 
would find itself in a minority in the Security Council; no member 
has been more consistent and more inflexible on any question 
concerning the unanimity rule. If the Council can make decisions 
only with Soviet consent, the U.S.S.R. cannot be outvoted, and 
the Security Council is deprived of any legal basis for actions or 
decisions to which Moscow is opposed. It is equally true that 
neither the United States nor Great Britain is prepared to forego 
the freedom of action, and the power to block action, which is 
secured by the unanimity rule, but as they have less reason than 
the Soviet Union to fear an adverse majority vote they do not need 
to express their attitude so frequently or so sharply. The Soviet 
delegates continually remind their audiences that there never was 
any intention that the Security Council should have the right to 
coerce one of the great Powers, and it is in fact clear beyond dispute 
that no security organisation can be effective if it attempts to go 
beyond the greatest common measure of agreement among the 
major Powers. If the object of the Security Council is indicated 
by its title, there is no valid ground on which to oppose the 
unanimity rule, since peace depends on those who have the 
strength to wage war. If authority is based on responsibility, the 
initiative and decision in this field must be left to those who wield 
this authority. 

This is an argument continually reiterated in the Soviet press 
as well as in the speeches of Soviet representatives. It was put 
clearly in an Jzvestia editorial of October 10, 1944, on Dum- 
barton Oaks: 

It is quite natural that the Security Council of the United Nations will 
only be able to fulfil its part if certain conditions exist, and that, on the 
other hand, in the absence of these conditions it will be unable to solve the 
problems confronting it. In determining these conditions it is essential to 
remember the experience of this war, which showed that in effective struggl: 
against acts of aggression and aggressors, the decisive part can only be played 
by States which have at their disposal sufficient actual means for such a struggle, 
strong armies, great material, and technical resources, and also acting in a 
co-ordinated unanimous manner... . It is not by chance that in the Security 
Council itself permanent places are allocated to the leading world Powers, which 
carry all the main weight of the struggle against the aggressor, and the main 
responsibility for the success of this task. It must be frankly admitted that in 
this respect the four leading Powers are placed in a special position by the 
Statute, special not because of any privileges or exceptions advantageous to 
these Powers, but because of the exceptional responsibilities which are placed 
upon them by the very fact of the sir "importance from the point of view of the 


means and resources at their dis From this it is a natural conclusion 
that it is essential to establish suc ch a ‘procedure in the solution of problems in 
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decision without the consent of all its permanent members. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the principle of unanimity and co-ordination in the decisions of 
the leading Powers, forged in the fire of the struggle for the liberation, independ- 
ence, and security of the peoples, found its acknowledgement during the 
Washington negotiations on the question of the procedure of voting in the 
Security Council also. 


On the following day an editorial in Pravda took up the same 
point: 


This means that the leading world Powers, as permanent members of the 
Security Council, are placed in a special position, as the main responsibility 
for the realisation of the task of the international security organisation rests 
with them. This particularly important point is linked with the fact that only 
these great Powers have that real strength sufficiently powerful for ensuring 
universal security; it is precisely these Powers, as the whole experience of the 
present war has shown, which are able to restrain any aggressor, provided they 
operate jointly in concord and unanimously. Without such unity of action of 
the leading world Powers there is no reliable guarantee of universal peace and 
ecurity. 


Speaking on November 6 in the same year, Stalin said: 
What matters is not that there are differences, but that these differences do 
not transgress the bounds of what the interests of unity of the three great Powers 


illow, and that, in the long run, they are resolved in accordance with the 
nterests of that unity. 


The same point was taken up in a speech by Ambassador 
Gromyko in New York twelve days later: 

The security organisation’s effectiveness and efficiency will be directly 
ependent on the extent of the co-ordination of actions among the powerful 


eace-loving nations who possess the necessary means for the prevention and 
uppression of aggression. 


On the conclusion of the San Francisco Conference a leading 
irticle in Jzvestia (June 27, 1945) again referred to the necessity 
of the unanimity rule: 


[he sense of responsibility towards the peoples for the fate of peace helped 

to strengthen the unanimity of the great Powers, and this unanimity is the main 

rinciple and the main guarantee of the effectiveness of the new organisation . . . 

[he necessary condition for the effectiveness of this organisation is the joint, 

nanimous action of the mighty great Powers who shoulder the greatest 
ponsibility for the maintenance and preservation of peace. 

Writing on the ratification of the Charter of the United Nations 
y the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, the editorial in Jzvestia 

mcluded with the words: ‘“The idea of solidarity among the 
five main Powers as the most important genuine guarantee for 
peace has found clearly defined organisational expression in the 
United Nations Charter.”’ 

In the year that followed many hopes died and many illusions 
vere shed. Divergences and rivalries grew more clearly marked, 
reating a profound sense of division and conflict; at the United 
Nations the Soviet delegates were already talking of the “‘two 
nternational trends’, the one peaceful, democratic, and con- 
tructive, the other imperialist, aggressive, warmongering. M. 
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Molotov’s speech at the General Assembly on October 29 
1946 indicated the new line of Soviet propaganda: 


’ 


The principle of the unanimity of the great Powers was not adopted 
fortuitously, but following thorough and prolonged discussion. Recognition of 
this principle gave expression to the desire of the United Nations to secure the 
accord and unity of action of the great Powers in counteracting possible new 
aggression... A widespread campaign has lately been launched against 
recognition of this principle. Every possible effort is made to interpret it in 
various incorrect ways, the need for the unity of the great Powers is being glossed 
over in every possible way and constantly replaced by the particular problem of 
the procedure of the use of the so-called “‘veto” in passing decisions in the 
Security Council. What is the meaning of the campaign against the veto 
that is, against the right of any of the five great Powers to prevent the adoption 
by the Security Council of a decision which that Power believes undesirable 
from the viewpoint of the defence of peace and international security? ... 
The argument concerning the ‘“‘veto”’ and the entire present discussion dictate 
the necessity of speaking frankly about the contradictions and the main political 
tendencies existing in our times in international life. Two basic tendencies are 
struggling in the United Nations for influence on the basic course of its activities. 
One of them tries to rely upon the mainstays of the United Nations Organisa- 
tion and upon respect for the principles on which it was founded. The othe: 
tendency, on the contrary, is aimed at weakening the foundation of the U.N. 
Organisation and at clearing the road for the representatives of the other policy. 
It is these latter who are now engaged in sallies of every kind, both in the shape 
of frontal attacks and of flanking manceuvres ... We must also take into 
consideration the fact that the followers of this profoundly reactionary imperialist 
orientation see the Soviet Union as the main obstacle to the realisation of thei: 
expansionist plans, and against the Soviet Union in their impotent rage they are 
ready to unleash all dogs. And so we must take into account two opposing 
tendencies in the development of international relations ...The clash and 
struggle of these two orientations are now, it can be said, in the initial stage, but 
already they are beginning to introduce a split in U.N.O. Imagine to yourselves, 
gentlemen, that the campaign to abolish the so-called “‘veto”’ were crowned with 
success. What would be the political consequences? It is perfectly clear that 
rejection of the principle of unanimity among the great Powers, which at bottom 
hides behind the proposal to abolish the ‘“‘veto”, would in fact mean the 
liquidation of U.N.O., because this principle is the foundation of this 
Organisation. ... 


However genuine fear of the hostile West may be, it should 
not be forgotten that the Soviet leaders are primarily concerned 
with conditions at home. In any one-party State the Government 
must always be right, otherwise the need for an opposition with 
an alternative policy cannot be denied. Difficulties and failures 
must therefore be attributed not to error or incompetence on the 
part of the central authorities, but to the ill will, the plots, and 

sabotage of all who oppose their policy. The present period of 
great economic strain and difficulty in the Soviet Union requires 
a scapegoat, as did the disasters of the early years of collectivisation 
and the retreats before the first two German campaigns in Russia. 
‘Today aggressive Western imperialism is the scapegoat; the fact 
that it is cast for this part does not mean that the fear is fictitious. 

Relations between the Soviet Union and the other permanent 
members of the Security Council did not improve after the 
1946 Assembly, and the emphasis on the divergence in the two 
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international trends became more marked in the speeches of 
Soviet delegates, particularly in reference to the proposed “‘interim 
committee’, which, incidentally, had been condemned beforehand 
n the Soviet press. On September 23, 1947 IJzvestia’s special 
correspondent wrote: 


The U.S. Government’s attempts to substitute the Security Council by 
nother body leave no doubt about its intention to set up such a body as would 
give it a free hand in the policy of expansion which is so much to the liking of 
the American monopolists. Behind the smokescreen of “liberalisation” of 
the voting procedure in the Security Council, proposed by Mr. Marshall, the 
yutlines of the “Truman doctrine’”’ and the “‘Marshall plan’ can be clearly 
liscerned, Acceptance of the U.S. proposal on “‘liberalisation’’ of the Charter 
hreatens to convert U.N.O. into a tool of United States policy. ...The 
\merican delegation, to use the language of the United States press, has 
sunched this frontal attack because all attempts to legalise the lawless United 
States activities in various countries—which attempts stand in contradiction to 
the U.N.O. Charter—have met with determined opposition on the part of the 
nember States of the Security Council. This is precisely why the U.S.A. came 
ut with the proposal to set up an interim committee for affairs of peace and 
ecurity, in which all questions would be decided not in accordance with the 
principle of great Power unanimity but mechanically by means of simpie 
irithmetic. 


M. Vyshinsky’s speech at the political committee of the General 
\ssembly on October 14 expressed the Soviet determination not 
to allow the slightest infringement of the unanimity rule: 


The proposal made by the United States constitutes part of a general plan 
temming from the desire to circumvent the unanimity principle and establish 
n the U.N. organisation the supremacy of one group of Powers to the detriment 
f the rights and interests of other Powers and of the entire organisation as a 
hole. It is no secret that the unanimity principle constitutes a serious barrier 
locking the road of those who would like to transform the Security Council 
nto an instrument of the policy of a group of Powers pursuing their own narrow 
rroup aims, which have nothing in common with those of the U.N. Organisation. 


Three days later M. Gromyko took up the attack: 


[he meaning of the American proposals on the creation of a “‘little Assembly” 
n be understood only in the light of the general foreign policy of the U.S.A., 
1ich does not contribute to the consolidation of international co-operation 
on the contrary, undermines this co-operation, undermines the U.N. 
rganisation, and pushes the latter ever farther into an abyss from which it may 
yt be able to get out. The American proposal was dictated by the United 
tates’ desire to give orders inside the U.N. Organisation, relying on an obedient 
\ajority, represented. primarily by those countries which are politically and 
onomically bound hand and foot by the United States . . . The Soviet delega- 
mn rejects this draft in principle, regardless of the shape in which the proposal 
iy be presented. The Soviet delegation does not agree either with the 
\merican draft resolution or with any other resolution presenting the same idea, 
en though in modified form. We reject the proposal on the establishment of 
ich a body in essence and in principle. 


On November 21 M. Vyshinsky again referred at the plenary 
ession of the General Assembly to the “‘two trends”’: 
Now it is clear beyond doubt that this question has become the focal point 


the clash of the two cardinal policies which determine the entire content of 
ntemporary international politics... It is mot accidental that the drive 
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against the unanimity principle is interwoven with the drive against democracy. 
It is not accidental that the chief opponents of the unanimity rule here are 
precisely those who support Franco. It is not accidental, because the rule of 
unanimity constitutes one of the pillars of democracy and of democratic methods 
in the work of the U.N. Organisation. The Soviet Union is the most consistent 
champion of democratic ideas, the most consistent champion of opposition to 
any attempts to substitute a policy of dictation and pressure, exerted by means of 
all kinds of economic, financial, and other levers, for international co-operation 
on sound, democratic foundations. The Soviet Union represents in inter- 
national policy a trend aiming at the consolidation of international co-operation, 
the consolidation of peace and the security of nations, but this contradicts the 
interests of certain other States, the United States first and foremost, for the 
latter’s foreign policy pursues aims of expansion and world domination which 
stand in contradiction to the principles and aims of the U.N. Organisation; 
the organisation has become the arena of a clash between these two contradictory 
trends in world relations. 

If, on this basic question, the Soviet Union has been rigidly 
consistent, on other questions that have come before the United 
Nations its attitude has been empirical and opportunist. Since 
there is no domestic public criticism to which the Soviet Govern- 
ment have to reply, and no public opinion which demands 
allegiance to the United Nations as the necessary starting-point, 
the Government have a far greater freedom of action in diplomacy 
than either the British or the American, and they use it to the full. 
It was this readiness to change ground overnight that Mr. Byrnes 

and others— found so baffling. An American or British 
statesman will defend a change or modification in his policy on the 
ground of the expediency of compromise, but the Bolsheviks 
and perhaps it would be true to say the Russians — have no belief 
whatever in the virtues of compromise as such, in the superiority 
of the give-and-take philosophy. They will compromise when 
necessary, and do it easily: they will change their ground with a 
thoroughness and simplicity that startle the observer, but they do 
not make a virtue of necessity. This, in the Russian view, is 
either unprincipled or hypocritical, and they in their turn are 
probably unable to grasp how deeply-rooted is the belief in the 
virtues of compromise and how far it may lead people to deceive 
themselves. 

Their campaigns at the various meetings of the United Nations 
have been primarily designed to expose the cracks in the moral 
armour of the other great Powers, and in doing so to reinforce 
their propaganda drive against any American or British proposals 
or plans which might weaken their position in Eastern Europe 
and their claim to be the only true defenders of the true faith. 
With great skill, they have selected those aspects of international 
affairs on which, even if on the whole they approve of the policy) 
of their Governments, the British and American public have 2 
perhaps over-sensitive feeling of guilt— Greece, Palestine, 
atomic weapons, Spain, the rights of colonial peoples, ete. It may 
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indeed be considered as the greatest triumph of Soviet propaganda 
so far that they have succeeded in persuading a large number of 
people to believe in the basic importance of ideologies in inter- 
national affairs. International affairs are a complex of real facts 
and problems, in which ideologies may be used as an instrument. 
The superiority of the Soviet system was far less important in the 
extension of the Soviet sphere in Europe than the physical 
attraction exercised by the vast mass of the Soviet Union over the 
smaller and weaker peripheral masses from which another 
strong pull had been suddenly removed. 

Similarly, the minutiae of constitutional procedure can gain 
exaggerated importance. The formal mechanisms of a security 
organisation are taken in much too simple faith. A bad constitution 
can be successfully and usefully operated given the will to do so, 
and even less expert tacticians than M. Molotov and M. Vyshinsky 
could pick holes in the best constitution ever devised if that were 
their purpose. It is probable that those members of the United 
Nations who seek to introduce formal amendments of one kind or 
another in its constitution are putting themselves in a false, and 
possibly a foolish, position, unless indeed their object is to make 
the position of the Soviet Union untenable. 

That this possibility was not ignored by the Soviet leaders from 
the very beginning was indicated in M. Gromyko’s statement at 
the plenary session of the San Francisco Conference on June 25, 
1945. “In the opinion of the Soviet delegation’’, he said, ‘‘one 
cannot condemn beforehand the motives which may compel a 
State to use its right to leave the organisation. The right is the 
expression of State sovereignty, and cannot be condemned 
beforehand by the International Organisation.” The establish- 
ment of the Cominform may be taken as the first step in the 
creation of a new international organisation to which the Soviet 
Union and its supporters will then retreat, and as the first move in 
the preparation of their counter-offensive. 


A.N. O. 


CROSS-CURRENTS WITHIN THE ARAB 
LEAGUE 


THE GREATER SYRIA PLAN 


HE geographical term Syria comprises a much larger area 

than the Republic of Syria today. In Roman times the whole 

of the Levant coast between Anatolia and Egypt, and its hinter- 
ind as far as the Euphrates and the Desert, were included in the 
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comprehensive name of Syria, and Palestine and the rest were 
subsidiary parts of Syria. There is in fact no definite racial, 
linguistic, or natural boundary in passing from north to south over 
this area. The natural zones rather succeed one another from 
west to east: the coastal belt; the highland zone immediately 
behind it; the central depression, from the Ghab in the north to 
the Gulf of Aqaba; the eastern highlands with their well-watered 
western edge; and the gradual transition to the steppe and the 
desert. 

The history of Syria after the Islamic conquest is largely the 
history of the two great cities Aleppo and Damascus; and under 
the Ottoman Empire these remained the seats of the main pashaliks 
into which the region was administratively sub-divided. In the 
nineteenth century, under the pressure of Western European 
Powers solicitous for the wellbeing of the Christian minority, the 
Sanjaqs of Lebanon and Jerusalem were created; but east of these 
the vilayet of Damascus continued to extend southwards as far 
as Aqaba. What is more important, over the whole area of 
geographical Syria there were no passport controls, no Customs 
barriers, no national divisions. The categories into which men 
classified themselves were essentially religious, such as Sunni 
Muslim, or Maronite, or Orthodox, or Jew, or Druze, or Mutawili. 
The horizon of a poor man was bounded by his town, or village, 
or tribe, but for those who belonged to the small well-to-do 
literate minority the whole of the Arabic-speaking East was open, 
without question of nationality. 

All this was changed by the first World War. The Ottoman 
Empire broke up, and its Arabic provinces were divided into 
British and French spheres of influence. In 1922 geographical 
Syria had been divided into no fewer than eight administratively 
autonomous areas: the Sanjaq of Alexandretta, and the States of 
the Alawis, Aleppo, Lebanon, Damascus, the Jebel Druze, 
Palestine, and Transjordan, all for less than 7 million people. 
The boundaries between these States were fortunately not water- 
tight, and some of them were later united. Travel without a visa 
was always possible between the various parts of the French 
Mandate, and between Palestine and Transjordan. But between 
the French and the British mandated territories there was all the 
sharp division that exists between two European States: different 
currencies, customs, tariffs, visas, different official languages. The 
local inhabitants were, as it were, segregated; they acquired Syrian 
or Lebanese, Palestinian or Transjordanian nationality. 

But there had been nearly two years in which the dream of Arab 
independence seemed to have been realised. King Faisal had had 
to consent to give up the coastal lands, Lebanon and Latakia 
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to France, Palestine to Britain; but for those 20 months from 1918 
to 1920 he was King of a united Syria that extended from Aleppo 
to the Dead Sea, where it bordered on his father’s kingdom of the 
Hejaz. Arab nationalists have ever since looked back to Faisal’s 
kingdom as their political pattern for Syria. This is the “Greater” 
or ‘‘Natural’’ Syria; and they would improve on Faisal only by 
adding to it those lands which he and his father had had to cede 
to Britain and France, so as to round off the whole of geographical 
Syria as a single Arab State. 

But such a plan encounters difficulties from every quarter. It 
was the ill-treatment of the Christian community in the Lebanon 
that first brought the French there in 1860; and these Arabic- 
speaking Christians, who just constitute a majority in the Lebanese 
Republic within its present boundaries, do not relish the idea of 
being merged in a Greater Syria that would be predominantly 
Muslim. Their suspicion of any such merger is so great that in 
order to get Lebanon into the Arab League it was necessary to 
introduce into the Alexandria Protocol which constituted the 
League an Article (4) affirming “the independence and sovereignty 
of the Lebanon in its present frontiers’. Nor is it only the 
Lebanese Christians that insist on this independence; those few 
Muslim families that share in the government of Lebanon also have 
a stake in it and do not desire to see any authority and patronage 
pass from Beirut to Damascus. 

In Palestine, quite apart from the question of the relations of 
the Jewish National Home to a Greater Syria, the Mufti and his 
relatives of the Husaini family, conservative and parochial, who 
played only a minor part in the Arab Awakening and Revolt until 
Allenby was safely installed in Jerusalem, and who today aspire 
to the leading positions in an independent Arab Palestine, would 
certainly not wish to play second fiddle in a larger Syrian 
federation. 

The Syrian Republic is in its existing boundaries a French 
creation, but has now been independent of the French for 2} 
years. Its ruling group, which consists of some 20 to 40 families 
drawn from the four main towns, believe in a Greater Syrian 
Republic; they would like to take in the prevailingly Muslim 
districts of Lebanon, if not the whole State; they would like to 
absorb Palestine and Transjordan. But if this meant any diminu- 
tion of their influence and privileges, any subordination to a 
higher authority, then they would prefer to leave things as they 
are. The leading figures, the President Shukri Quwatli, Faris al 
Khiri, Jamil Mardam, the Jabiri family, are all heroes of the 
\rab Awakening. Some of them suffered torture and imprison- 
ment at the hands of the Turks; they have all been imprisoned or 
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exiled by the French; and having come out of great tribulation 
they mean to hold on now to what they have gained. There is 
no single family among them which stands out from the rest for 
antiquity, wealth, or prestige; and so their natural tendency is 
towards an oligarchic republic rather than a monarchy. 

Lastly, there is Transjordan — effectively a ribbon of cultivable 
land 170 miles long with a width tapering from 50 miles in the 
north to nothing in the south, and flanked by a great deal of 
desert; with a population of 3-400,000, and an annual revenue, 
excluding a British subsidy, well under {1 million. But by an 
accident of history the ruler of Transjordan since 1921 is the 
present head of the House of Hashim, descended from the 
Prophet, and rulers of Mecca from about a.D. 1100 until 1925; 
and King Abdullah is also the elder and last surviving brother of 
King Faisal. As such he has consistently claimed that, as Faisal’s 
lineal heirs have succeeded to the throne of Iraq, Faisal’s lost 
Syrian kingdom should revert to himself; and he has worked 
industriously to propagate that idea throughout geographical 
Syria. But without a great deal of success; for as long as the 
French were firmly established in their mandated territories it was 
obviously conspiracy to talk about Greater Syria; and though in 
the spring of 1939, after the French had thrown out the draft 
Syrian treaty, the nationalist leader Dr. Shahbandar visited 
Amman and probably discussed Greater Syria with Abdullah, 
nothing came of it. Shahbandar was murdered in 1940, and from 
1943 onwards the National Bloc Republicans have guided the 
destinies of Syria. 

Abdullah in fact labours under some serious disadvantages. His 
natural supporters are the traditionalists, the Ulema, and the 
smaller landowners; but though these represent a conservative 
element in the population of Syria, they are not a dynamic force. 
The dynamic political force is provided today by the younger 
nationalists, lawyers, doctors, journalists, and schoolmasters. 
They condemn Abdullah as a creature of the British, who is 
supported by British money and has conceded Britain in return 
a favourable military position in Transjordan; who is moreover 
rumoured to have been personally willing in the past to allow the 
Jews to develop some of the uncultivated land in Transjordan. 
In that spring of 1939 in which Syrian nationalist hopes were 
dashed by the French change of policy, students of the University 
of Damascus decided that the time had come to proclaim a King 
of Syria; but their choice was not Abdullah, but his nephew Ghazi 
of Iraq, who was their own age and was reputed to share their 
uncompromising nationalism. 

The occupation of Syria by the British and Free French forces 
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in the summer of 1941 placed the future of Syria in the melting 
pot; and in July the ‘Transjordan Legislative Council, nominated 
by Abdullah, and some tribal chiefs sent telegrams to the British 
and Free French authorities stating that it was ‘Transjordan’s 
national aim to achieve Arab unity. The Minister of State, Mr. 
Oliver Lyttelton, visited Amman and told the Amir (as he was 
then) that there were too many interests involved just then, and 
asked him to be patient till after the war. But in the spring of 1943, 
when the French had at last agreed to allow free elections to be 
held in Syria and Lebanon, Abdullah addressed a manifesto to 
the Syrian nation declaring that the Atlantic Charter had paved 
the way for the Syrian national claims of 1920 to be realised 
under Hashimite leadership, and invited Syrian delegates to a 
conference at Amman. This conflicted with the efforts that Nuri 
Pasha of Iraq and others had been making to get the leaders of the 
Arab States together in a preparatory conference for the creation 
of an Arab League; and Nuri visited Amman and urged Abdullah 
to desist from his propaganda to secure the Syrian throne, which 
was bound to antagonise the Syrian nationalists and King Ibn 
Sa’ud, the old enemy of the Hashimite family. Nuri’s own plan 
for a Greater Syria, which he circulated confidentially in 1943, 
stipulated that the people should freely choose their form of 
government, whether monarchy or republic. 

The Pact of the Arab League, of which Transjordan was a 
founder-member, stipulated in Art. 8 that “Each member State 
undertakes to respect the system of government established in the 
other member States...and undertakes to abstain from any 
action tending to change this system of government’. The 
Secretary-General of the League, the Egyptian nationalist Azzam 
Pasha, who is said to be personally opposed to Nuri Pasha, stated 
that the question of Greater Syria was thus shelved; but the 
Transjordanian propaganda nevertheless continued during 1945. 
In the early months of 1946 Abdullah was concerned with securing 
his independence by a new treaty with Britain, and with drawing 
closer his relations with Iraq by arrangement with his nephew 
the Regent and Nuri Pasha. He was reported to have said, “‘I 
believe that when union between Transjordan and Iraq is realised 
other countries will follow their example’”’; in the same statement 
he made an important concession to the hard facts of the situation 
by confirming, apparently for the first time, that he did not wish 
to include Lebanon, but only the Syria of King Faisal. His 
propaganda on these lines continued during last year, and on 
November 20 his Foreign Minister told the Transjordan Legisla- 
tive Assembly that the Syrian people would sweep out the oppon- 
ents of Greater Syria if they could express themselves freely. In 
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the same month the Egyptian press published a report from Beirui 
that King Abdullah had stated privately in Amman that he had 
been formally promised the throne of Greater Syria. He officially 
denied this report, but added, “I shall never cease my efforts to 
achieve unity with Syria’. In spite of the reaffirmation by the 
Arab League Council that the question no longer existed, the 
Transjordan Prime Minister, addressing the Assembly, warned 
the Syrians and the Lebanese that if they did not join in a Greater 
Syria they would leave themselves exposed and could not avoid a 
return of foreign rule. 

At the beginning of this year King Abdullah paid an official 
visit to Turkey, and it was immediately rumoured that in trying 
to win Turkish, as well as British, support for the Greater Syria 
plan he was prepared to abandon the Syrian claims to the Hatay, 
which had been annexed by Turkey in 1939. ‘The Cairo news- 
paper Akhbdr al-Yém of February 2 announced that 'Transjordan 
troops were deployed along the Syrian border and awaiting a 
pretext to attack. This report, probably inspired mainly by 
Egyptian anti-British feeling, was echoed by the Russian press and 
radio. The British Foreign Office announced that it was well 
known that the British Government was disinterested in the 
question of Greater Syria, which was a matter to be decided by 
the peoples concerned. King Abdullah sent a reassuring message 
to the Syrian President, in an attempt to allay the nervous excite- 
ment prevailing in Beirut and Damascus, especially in Beirut; 
and the Iraqi Legation in Cairo announced that Iraq would 
support the plan only with the consent of the peoples concerned. 
Again in March a Beirut weekly alleged that Abdullah had said 
that the Arab Legion was prepared for a sudden occupation of 
Syria, and again the Communist propaganda machine took up 
the cry, while an Egyptian delegate to the Asian Conference in 
India is reported to have told the Indian Muslim League news- 
paper Dawn that the British were building large airfields in 
Transjordan, from which troops could invade all Arab countries 
within a few hours. In May, with elections impending in both 
Syria and Lebanon, a 300-page White Book was published in 
Amman, recapitulating the documents of the first World War 
period establishing Faisal’s Syrian kingdom and containing letters 
of sympathy with Abdullah from Arab notables. In June the 
Arab Legion carried out manceuvres in Northern Transjordan, 
somewhat provocatively near the Syrian frontier. 

On July 14 the British Minister of State, answering a question 
in the House of Commons, said, ‘‘My attention has been called 
to the spreading of reports that H.M. Government favour the 
Greater Syria movement, and I am grateful to my hon. friend 
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for giving me this opportunity to affirm most strongly that these 
reports are quite unfounded. H.M. Government consider that 
this subject is one which essentially and exclusively concerns the 
inhabitants of Syria and of the other States in that area. British 
officials in Middle East countries have definite instructions that 
the attitude of H.M. Government on the subject is therefore one 
of strict neutrality. H.M. Government’s one desire is the main- 
tenance of stable and tranquil conditions in the Middle East.” 
Elections were held in Syria at the end of July, and though the 
Government remained in power there was apparently a swing to- 
wards conservative elements such as the Ulema who might in 
some circumstances support King Abdullah. On August 14 
King Abdullah issued a proclamation appealing to “the regional 
Government of all Syria” to convene a national conference for the 
following purposes: 

(1) to draw up a plan for unity or federation within the limits 
of international treaties and national aspirations and joint regional 
interests; 

(2) to consider the issue of unity or federation as one concerning 
the Syrian States and the will of the Syrian people alone (this 
clause was clearly intended to exclude the hostile influence of 
Egypt and Ibn Sa’ud); 

(3) to define the position of Palestine in relation to a united or 
federated Syria in a manner that ensures the complete end of the 
danger of Zionism. 

This manifesto aroused a further storm of protest in Syria and 

Egypt. It was denounced as a “‘British-Zionist scheme” and as an 
‘imperialist plot’, and there were even those who suggested that, 
is Transjordan had been excluded from the United Nations 
(though only by the Russian veto), it might properly be expelled 
from the Arab League. Ibn Sa’ud’s Government officially 
protested against the Transjordan action and threatened to reopen 
its claims to Aqaba and Ma’an. An Egyptian newspaper published 
the report of an interview between Kermit Roosevelt and Ibn 
Sa’ud, in which the King was said to have described Abdullah as 
‘just a minor Ottoman official who has managed to get himself 
rowned King... and a secret ally of the Zionists’ — remarks 
intrue and unworthy of both men; though after all Abdullah in 
is Memoirs published in 1946 had described the Al Sa’ud as “‘a 
lynasty that rose to power on bloodshed and plunder’’. It is 
\teresting to find Ibn Sa’ud, in this same interview, denying that 
\bdullah had any locus standi in Syrian affairs because he is “not 
1 Syrian’, and so apparently subscribing to the newfangled and 
n-Muslim idea of nationality. 

There the matter rests for the present. The urgency of the 
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Palestine question for the Arabs, following the report of the 
United Nations Committee, has taken temporary precedence over 
Greater Syria; and in October Azzam Pasha and the heads of the 
delegations to the Arab League Council visited Amman, probably 
to try to effect a détente on Greater Syria and a common policy 
towards Palestine. Abdullah’s position in Palestine is a strong one, 
since a large part of the Arab Legion is in Palestine as part of the 
garrison. King Abdullah is reported to have said last March that 
should the British evacuate any part of Palestine, his forces would 
immediately occupy it, to save it from any threat or danger of 
alienation, and he added that he would not withdraw the Arab 
Legion so long as the situation remained what it is in Palestine. 
It remains to be seen what he will do when the British do begin to 
evacuate. It is significant that when Transjordan became an 
independent kingdom last year, King Abdullah dropped the 
name ““T'rans”’ jordan: it is now officially the Hashimite Kingdom 
of the Jordan, al-Mamlaka al-Hashimiya al-Urdunniya. 

He has the supreme advantage of being on the spot in Palestine. 
Britain is not likely to eject the Arab Legion by force; and even 
if circumstances were to arise in which the British might threaten 
to cut off the subsidy of {2 million a year that keeps it going, or to 
withdraw the British officers, yet the Arab Legion could probably 
carry on for some months, perhaps long enough to become masters 
of the Arab sector of Palestine. The Husainis detest Abdullah; 
but their para-military forces would be no match for the Arab 
Legion. They might be unable to resist the appeal of the pan-Arab 
flag, the uniform, the weapons; Abdullah already has his political 
supporters in Jerusalem, in Nablus, in Hebron and elsewhere; 
villages might rise spontaneously to join the Jaish al ’ Arabi as it 
showed itself and the Husainis would then have to choose between 
coming to terms with Abdullah or crossing the frontier into Syria 
or Egypt. These short-run possibilities would in the long run 
give way to the usual political dissensions. But King Abdullah 
might have ample time to become master of the Arab sector of 
Palestine, including the Beersheba sub-district and all the high- 


lands of Galilee, and regardless of the partition plan of the United 
Nations Committee. * 


1 Since the above was written, Mr. Ernest Bevin has stated in the House of 
Commons (Dec. 12) that the Arab Legion units which, by arrangement with 
King Abdullah, have been serving in Palestine under the orders of the British 
G.O.C. would be withdrawn at the same time as the British forces. 

It is understood that the other Arab states have proposed that when th: 
British forces are withdrawn the Arab Legion should occupy only the central 
sector of the proposed Arab State, the Lebanese occupying the north and th: 
Egyptians the south; but the Transjordan Government apparently still hope 
to control the whole area of the Arab State, at least temporarily. (A Military 


Correspondent, Observer, Nov. 30: ibid., Dec. 7, 1947). 
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With this prospect he may well be prepared to defer his claims 
upon the Syrian Republic. On the other hand, the popularity of 
the National Bloc Government of Syria is bound to go on 
declining; and the absence of an effective parliamentary Opposition, 
the power to manipulate the parliamentary and electoral machine, 
which appear at first sight to be a source of strength, may in the 
somewhat longer run be a source of weakness, since they mean 
that a change of government is likely to be effected only by 
unconstitutional means. The Government may make some 
administrative slip in handling one of the tribal groups such as the 
3eduin or the Druze, and a revolt on the part of one of those 
groups might give King Abdullah his chance. A serious conflict 
between the Druze and the Damascus Government has already 
occurred and no settlement has yet been reported. Alternatively, 
there might, as in Iraq between 1936 and 1941, be a coup by 
discontented army officers who had been passed over for prefer- 
ment to the few senior posts. If Abdullah could win over Arab 
Palestine, it would be a great encouragement to the monarchists in 
Syria. There are plenty of people who are dissatisfied with the 
present Syrian régime: the Druze of the Jebel and the Alawis 
object to the centralising bureaucracy of Damascus and would 
probably enjoy greater tribal autonomy under Abdullah with his 
bias towards the tribes and against the urban effendiya. In the 
four main towns of Syria, too, there are middle-class elements, 
not now sharing the fruits of office, who would welcome a change. 
Members of some of the leading families, including an ex-Prime 
Minister, Husni Barazi, have made more or less surreptitious 
visits to Amman. The fact that since the war many Syrian 
merchants have opened shops in Amman and made money there 
may have some effect. Observers in Damascus have estimated 
that, if heads could be counted, monarchists would probably 
exceed republicans in Syria; but as long as the National Bloc 
control the army, the police, and the press, this does not mean very 
much. Reuter’s correspondent in Damascus, a Christian Arab 
named George Faris, received a sentence of 18 months’ imprison- 
ment in August on a charge of ‘“‘publishing lying news calculated 
to disturb public order and security”; he had in fact put out a 
despatch referring to the support for a “‘monarchy under a 
descendant of the Prophet’’, and adding that its supporters were 
persecuted for subversive activities. No Syrian lawyer was 
prepared to undertake his defence, and he was defended by a 
Lebanese lawyer who began by making, in his client’s name and 
his own, a “‘profession of republican and democratic faith”. Two 
former deputies of the Syrian parliament have recently been 
irrested on a charge of being Transjordan agents. 
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On the other hand, it must be said that Abdullah is by no means 
universally popular in Transjordan. He is in some eyes an 
outsider from Hijaz without roots in the country; he is bound up 
with the British far more closely than the nationalists like, and he 
has a brusque way of dealing with an opposition. In January, 
1946, for example, a group of lawyers at Irbid, the town nearest 
to the Syrian frontier, some of whom had unsuccessfully applied 
for appointments in the Department of Justice, sent a telegram 
to King Abdullah complaining that the appointments had been 
made under outside influence: the Prime Minister’s son had in 
fact received one of the posts. Abdullah promptly had nine of the 
malcontents arrested under the Defence Regulations, and sent to 
“‘résidence forcée”’ at Ma’an in the extreme south, a town which 
offers only limited facilities for practising the law. Some of 
Abdullah’s opponents accordingly find it safer to live in Damascus 
under the wing of the Syrian Government. They call themselves 
the ““Transjordan Independent Youth Party’, or “Free Trans- 
jordan League’’, or the ““T'ransjordan Arab Party’. But these 
Transjordan exiles are not thought to exceed about 1,000 al! 
told, and it is significant that their most prominent member, Dr. 
Subhi Abu Ghunaima, found sanctuary during the war in Axis 
Europe. He told a correspondent in April this year, ““We want 
first to overthrow Abdullah and drive the British out of the 
Middle East, and then to set up a democratic Arab union. My 
friends and I wish to substitute for his absolute rule a republican 
régime, taking account of the will of the people, in federation with 
Syria.” Syrian newspapers are banned in Transjordan, and a 
fine of up to {100 can be imposed for listening to the Damascus 
radio. More serious is the parochialism that is an obstacle to Arab 
federation on every side. The people of Amman rightly feel that 
if Greater Syria were achieved, Amman would sink back to the 
level of a sleepy provincial town. 

On the other hand, some people in Syria who are otherwise 
sympathetic to the idea of monarchy, and even to Abdullah 
personally, find the idea of taking a king from little Transjordan 
rather embarrassing and humiliating. Nor does it help Abdullah 
for it to be whispered that the French in Lebanon are backing 
him. The French think they stand to gain either way: for 
Abdullah’s activity annoys the Syrian nationalists, their arch- 
enemies; and if the rumour of French help discredits Abdullah in 
Arab eyes, then they think they will have gained a point against 
the British, for every one in the Middle East is convinced that the 
British Government is behind the Greater Syrian Plan. The 
French in fact, like the Zionists, thrive on Arab dissension. 

Britain’s policy towards Greater Syria is characteristicall; 
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empirical. ‘There does not appear to be a rigid policy, so much as 
one of ‘‘waiting and seeing’. Abdullah has consistently been a 
good friend of Britain, though an impetuous one. The Syrian 
nationalists, on the other hand, have soon forgotten that they owe 
their independence to British intervention only 2} years ago. 
Their Orthodox Christian representative on the Security Council 
has twice abstained from voting when motions have been vetoed 
by Russia, once over Greece and once over the Albanian mine- 
laying incident. The local National Bloc leader in Aleppo, 
Ihsan al Jabiri, the brother of the late Prime Minister and a 
fanatical nationalist who burnt his fingers badly with the Axis 
during the war, was said to have supplied money and arms last 
spring to the local Communists so as to strengthen them against 
the supporters of King Abdullah. It may be questioned whether 
there is a British interest in supporting the present ruling oligarchy 
in Syria against Abdullah; on the other hand the British Govern- 
ment would hardly encourage him to overthrow it unless its 
behaviour markedly deteriorated. There is no guarantee that he 
would provide better government than the National Bloc, except 
that he would probably be rather more ready to accept foreign 
guidance (though in this respect the National Bloc have been 
quite receptive in non-political fields, such as economic develop- 
ment). It would be disastrous for Abdullah and detrimental to 
Britain for him to try a coup-de-main and fail; but if he were 
already king of Arab Palestine, the Syrian people might very 
possibly welcome him. The Iragis, except for the extremists, — 


would not object to a Syrian ian federation with the will of the ne people. — 
The Egyptian politicians would be angry but they are preoccupied 
with their own difficulties. Abdullah is not a young man, and if 
he died now his Plan might well die with him in its dynastic 
form. But he himself is hale, and in the next few years many 
hances may occur. 








G. E. K. 


THE FEEDING OF WESTERN GERMANY: 


EFORE the war Germany was mainly an industrial country. 
Even with the help of the Eastern Provinces it was unable to 
produce more than 80 per cent of its food requirements, or 
between 2,200 and 2,300 calories per head of the population per 


Statistical material used in this article has been obtained from the Foreign 
ffice. Gratitude is expressed to the Foreign Office for permission to make use 
f it, and to the officials both in London and in Berlin who have provided it. 
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day. The combined U.S.-U.K. zones taken by themselves were 
far worse off than this, their total production being no more than 
1,700 calories (see Table I). This degree of self-sufficiency was 
only reached with great difficulty, and after a steady rise over a 
number of years, as is shown in Table II. This table also shows 
that the level of production which prevailed before the first World 
War was not regained till 1934, while the level of total consumption 
remained below the 1913 level until a year or so later. The main 
imports necessary to make up the remaining 20 per cent were 
divided among bread and fodder grains, oil seeds, and maize 
from North and South America and Eastern Europe; vegetables 
and animal fats from Holland; dairy produce from Denmark; 
and fish from the Scandinavian countries. With the imported 
feeding stuffs a large head of livestock, particularly pigs, was 
maintained, and from the oil seeds fat was extracted for manufac- 
ture into margarine and the by-products utilised as further animal 
feeding stuffs. It is interesting to note that in spite of the dis- 
appearance of imported feeding stuffs official statistics show a 
decline of only 7.1 per cent in cattle between 1938 and 1946, and 
an increase of 2.2 per cent in horses, and of 15.5 per cent in sheep; 
and a decline of 49.2 per cent in pigs (Table III). ‘These figures, 
particularly those for pigs, undoubtedly show fewer livestock 
than actually existed at the time of the 1946 census, owing to the 
farmer’s tendency to return on the census form less than he has, 
so that his delivery quota is not set too high. 

The significance of these figures lies in the fact that the German 
farmer is prepared to reduce the quantity of crops grown for 
direct sale in order to grow sufficient fodder crops to maintain his 
head of livestock. This militates strongly against any policy 
designed to increase crops grown for direct human consumption; 
it therefore follows that a heavy import of animal feeding stuffs 
will go a long way towards releasing land in Germany from growing 
fodder crops, and thereby increasing the amount of land on which 
direct human food can be grown. Therefore the supply both of 
indigenous direct consumption crops and also of home-grown 
animal fats and proteins will benefit from the import of animal 
feeding stuffs. 

Exports of agricultural produce from Germany before the war 
were practically nil, excepting for a small but important trade in 
certain types of seeds, particularly sugar beet and rye, to Holland; 
and agricultural machinery, which cannot be regarded strictly 
speaking as coming within the sphere of food and agriculture. In 
addition to the imports of food already mentioned there were 
substantial imports of phosphates, mainly from North Africa; 


t All Tables referred will be found at the end of the article. 
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and exports of potash to Britain, France, and other European 
countries. ‘here was a slight exchange of seed potatoes between 
certain parts of Germany and Czechoslovakia and Holland; while 
another matter of agricultural interest both to Holland and to 
Germany was the drainage system of the Lower Rhine. 

It will thus be seen that there was a considerable amount of 
agricultural trade between Germany and the outside world, and 
that any permanent disruption of such trade must have serious 
effects upon some of the countries concerned, particularly the 
smaller ones. 

During the war Germany’s agricultural trade with other 
European countries was not greatly altered. Food was still 
imported in large quantities from Holland, Belgium, and Eastern 
Europe, and France also provided a certain amount. ‘Towards the 
end of the war supplies of phosphate from North Africa came to 
an end and the imports of maize and oil seeds from South America 
diminished sharply: on the whole, the combined zones showed a 
steady decline in total production as the war progressed 
(Table IV). 

‘This decline went still faster in 1945, though perhaps not quite 
so much faster as might be gathered from official statistics. When 
making use of German figures after the end of the war there are 
two facts that must be borne in mind. In the first place the whole 
intricate machinery of the German statistical services broke down, 
so, with the best will in the world, it was impossible always to 
obtain correct figures; in the second place the local official and 
the farmer, upon both of whom the reliability of agricultural 
statistics ultimately depends, regarded the occupation forces as 
even more of a natural enemy than their own Government. They 
were therefore at no pains to present accurate census returns, and 
it has been proved by a number of spot checks that the figures on 
which statistics of land utilisation, livestock numbers, and yields 
are based are too low by anything between 10 per cent and 20 
per cent. However, in default of anything better, official statistics 
must be used, but they must be interpreted with caution in the 
light of the foregoing remarks. 

From 1945 onwards German indigenous production declined 
sharply and failure to collect from farms made the results of this 
decline even more marked, so far as the non-self-supplier was 
concerned, than it would otherwise have been (Table 1). The 
consequence of this is that at the present time in the combined 
British and American zones the non-farm population is receiving 
something under 1,000 calories from indigenous production, or 
not much more than 50 per cent of the pre-war figure. This in 
tself need have no adverse effect upon Germany’s trade relation- 
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ships with other countries. It might in fact improve them, as it 
would present these countries with an even bigger market in 
Germany than they had before the war. But the decline in 
production has not been confined to agriculture. Industry has 
suffered even more severely, with the result that the Western zones 
of Germany are now producing practically nothing that they can 
export to other countries in exchange for food. In 1945 and 1946 
the British Government paid for the importation not only of 
bread grains, but also of a considerable amount of vegetables 
from Holland and fish from Denmark and Norway; but since the 
merger with the American zone these imports have been drastically 
curtailed and such money as has been available to the combined 
zones has been expended mainly on bread grains and maize from 
dollar sources. It has so far proved impossible to work out a 
system of deferred payments for European semi-luxury produce 
which has been acceptable both to the United States and ourselves 
on the one side, and to the exporting countries of Europe on the 
other. 

It is not surprising, in view of the great importance of Germany 
as a customer to some of the smaller agricultural countries of 
Europe before the war, that these countries are now wondering 
what policy for food and agriculture will be adopted in Germany 
for the future. They want to know if Germany will ever again 
want their products and, what is more important, if she will be 
able to pay for them. ‘They also want to know how soon this 
demand is likely to become effective and what quantities are likely 
to be needed as compared to pre-war years. 

It is impossible to give any specific answers to these questions. 
In the first place we do not know what the ultimate size of Germany 
will be. Her economic potential is still an unknown factor, as is 
the amount of money which she will have to find for reparations, 
and how much of her production she will be allowed to use to pay 
for her own imports. All one can do at the moment is to work 
out her requirements on certain premises, realising all the time 
that these premises are only theoretical, and they may have to be 
modified drastically in the light of future developments. 

We shall therefore assume that we are dealing only with the 
British and American zones of Germany, and that the population 
of these zones will reach 45.5 million people in 1950-51 — or 30 
per cent above the 1938-39 figure. We shall also assume that these 
45.5 million people will eventually have an average diet of 2,550 
calories per day — about 50 per cent above their present nominal 
level and 10 per cent below the pre-war level. It is worth pointing 


out here the difference between the basic ration and the average 


ration. ‘The basic ration is that received by an adult who is not 
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entitled to any supplement. The average ration takes into account 
the lower rations received by young children, and all the higher 
ration scales also. Of this 2,550 calories we shall assume that the 
non-self-supplier receives 1,370 from indigenous production, 
leaving 1,180 to be found from imports. The rate of this increase 
and cost of imports is shown in Tables IV, A and B. The question 
then is, what should these 1,180 calories be composed of; or put 
another way, what type of German agriculture should be en- 
couraged to produce the 1,370 indigenous calories? Since for 
many years ahead Germany will always be short of foreign 
currency and goods for export, it is clearly to the advantage of 
Germany to use her own agriculture to produce those foods which 
would be the most expensive to import, and to make up the balance 
by the importation of the cheapest foods. These are at the 
moment bread grains and, to a certain extent, animal feeding 
stuffs, and sugar. In other words, those foods which it would be 
most in Germany’s interest to import are just those foods which 
she can only import from non-European countries. Her own 
production would then consist to a greater extent of dairy and 
animal products and vegetables v:ich formed the larger part of 
her imports before the war. 

There is little chance, however, that any significant change in 
German agriculture can take place along these lines for many 
years to come. The immediate objective must be to produce as 
many calories as possible, and to get them on to the legal market. 
That means that both indigenous production and imports must 
consist chiefly of high calorie value foods. At a later stage, when 
the calorie intake corresponds more closely to physiological 
requirements, it will be possible to pay more attention to quality 
and less to quantity. 

Table V shows estimated crop areas, yields, and production till 
ig50-51, Table VI shows population rises, and how the total 
supplies can be made up, Table VII what may be available from 
indigenous production, and Table VIII estimated requirements of 
food imports if the planned ration scales are to be met. 

These targets for indigenous production in the combined 
zones are purely hypothetical. They depend upon many factors, 
some of which can be expressed in Tables and some of which 

infortunately the most important) cannot. The main commodi- 
ties required to make these targets attainable are fertilisers, seeds, 
steel for machinery, material for binder twine and sacks, and 
special requirements for the fishing industry. The first three of 

hese requirements are shown in detail in Tables IX, X, and XI, 
vhile ‘Table XII summarises the cost of all these imports at the 
prices obtaining in the summer of 1947. But far more is needed 
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than this. In agriculture, even more than in other forms of 
production, the preparation of a plan is not enough. For the plan 
to succeed it must have the understanding and support of the 
millions of individual farmers who have to translate it into reality. 
This understanding and support will only arise if there is a central 
administration with the ability and the power to command the 
respect of the agricultural community. In other words, there must 
be a central executive body sufficiently strong to ensure that these 
production plans are carried out, that the commodities thus 
produced are efficiently distributed. There must be an organisa- 
tion capable of directing the agriculture of the two zones (and 
that means the farmers of the two zones) into the correct channels 
of production. There must also be an organisation capable of 
ensuring that all food, whether home-produced or imported, is 
efficiently processed and distributed according to the approved 
rationing plan. And above all it must be possible to collect the 
food from the farmers once it has been grown. 

Here lies the greatest difficulty of all. On the one side is the 
temptation which comes from the non-self-supplier, forced to 
exist on a ration that can only mean slow starvation for himself 
and his family if he is unable to supplement it from other sources. 
He will go to almost any length to persuade the farmer to part 
with his produce illegally. On the other side is the lack of incen- 
tive to the farmer himself. The marks he gets for his produce, if he 
sells it legally, are few enough, but in any case with marks he can 
buy practically nothing and there is no confidence in the future 
stability of the mark to encourage saving. Even the raw materials 
necessary for agriculture (horseshoes, ploughshares, fertilisers) 
have now become so scarce that it is almost impossible to obtain 
them without a bribe of butter or potatoes to the merchant. Until 
there is sufficient food the non-self-supplier will continue to tempt 
the farmer; until there are sufficient raw materials marks alone 
will not be sufficient to enable the farmer to buy what he must have 
in order to farm; and until there are consumer goods in the shops 
there will be no material incentive to sell legally. All plans for 
future production must be looked at in the light of these present 
very potent difficulties. 

But the problem of Germany’s food supplies is not one for 
Germans alone. It depends also upon those countries who have 
food to sell, and it may well be that the European sellers of high- 
priced foods will not only be more willing sellers than the non- 
Europeans, but will be far more anxious buyers of Germany’s 
industrial products. 

The result of this will be to draw Europe closer together 
economically, so that not only will the bulk of her industrial 
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requirements come from within the continent, but also she will be 
forced to become more self-supporting in food. If this is so, the 
North American standard of feeding will continue to rise, as 
American farmers will process their grain, their poultry and cattle, 
and produce more meat, eggs, and dairy products for the home 
market since European industry will be unable to offer sufficiently 
attractive goods in exchange for North American grain. To a lesser 
extent the same trend is likely to take place in South America, 
due mainly to the growing industrialisation of that continent. The 
effect of all this will be to put a brake on the tendency in Europe 
to develop livestock and protective crops in general, and to place 
once more a greater emphasis on grain crops. Germany would 
have to carry a large share of this increased European grain pro- 
duction. Her livestock products and vegetables would come, if 
they were available, from such countries as Holland, Belgium, and 
Denmark, and would be paid for with industrial products. If 
Germany were not to supply these industrial goods, European 
countries would have to obtain many of them from the United 
States; but they have little to offer in exchange, and what they 
have will be needed to buy such small quantities as they can afford 
of bread grains and coarse grains from the New World. They 
would therefore have to shift their own agricultural production 
away from its highly specialised and efficient present form to a 
form which allowed a greater production of cereals. Put another 
way, if Europe is to be considered as an economic whole, it is 
clearly better for grain to be grown in France and Germany, for 
livestock and vegetables to be produced mainly in the Low 
Countries and Denmark, and for industrial production to be 
concentrated in the Ruhr, Belgium, and the North of France. 
Pushed to extremes, this would be a council of despair which 
would condemn the people of Europe to a far lower standard of 
living than if they were able to benefit from the vast productive 
capacity of the Americas. Further, in the wake of the economic 
barriers which would arise from such a policy would come political 
barriers too: for in these days it is impossible to divorce politics 
from economics. Perhaps the Marshall plan will enable some of 
this wealth of the New World to be used to restore Europe’s 
conomy. Then Europe should ultimately be able to enjoy a 
tandard of living not very much lower than it was before the war; 
while the Western zones of Germany can develop ‘‘Veredlungs- 
wirtschaft’’, or intensive agriculture, at the expense of grain crops, 
the rest of Europe can continue with the type of specialised 
agricultural production which it has practised so successfully in 
the past, and Germany can use such surplus industrial production 
is she may have for the purchase of the surplus agricultural 
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production of her neighbours, as well as grain from countries 
outside of Europe. 

But even American assistance given on the most generous scale 
cannot supply enough food and other materials for recovery to 
enable the ideal European economy to appear immediately, or 
even within the next five years. American resources will be 
strained to the utmost to supply the help to Germany outlined in 
this article, if other countries are to have their share too. It 
would therefore be foolish to count on indigenous agricultural 
production greater in quantity or better in quality than that 
already proposed, and it would be equally foolish to count on 
greater food imports, unless exporting countries were willing to 
grant long-term credits to Germany with which to finance these 
imports. Any country willing to do this could be assured of an 
unlimited market for all her surplus food production for many 
years ahead. 

To sum up, the long-term ideal for German agriculture may well 
entail an extension of the pre-war livestock and vegetable pro- 
duction, but even then there will still be a demand for food imports 
from European countries as well as bread grains, sugar, and animal 
feeding stuffs from outside Europe. During the next five or ten 
years food shortages in Germany and in large parts of the rest of 
the world will make it necessary for the present insistence on high 
energy-producing foods to be grown in Germany at the expense 
of livestock and vegetables, while imports will also have to consist 
largely of bread grains, reinforced where possible with fodder 
grains and such fats as may be available. Even so, it will be many 
years before the average German’s diet will come anywhere near 
what it was before the war, so far as calories are concerned. If 
quality is considered too, the time needed for a return to pre-war 
standards will be enormously extended. Even the slow rise in diet 
proposed in these Tables will depend not only upon large imports 
of food from other countries, but also upon imports of the raw 
materials necessary for agricultural production, as well as upon a 
strong and efficient governmental machine in Germany. 

H. D. W. 
TABLE I 
TOTAL FOOD SUPPLIES 
COMBINED ZONES 
1935-38 1946-47 1947-48 


Population Actual Actual Forecast 
(million) 


Farm . .e en ne i 1. Ces 8 
Non-Farm .. (a hy z. -» 28. 33.2 


8.3 8.6 
3 


34.6 


Total 41.6 
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Table 1—cont. 1935-38 1946-47 1947-48 
Food Supply Actual Actual Forecast | | 
(trillion calories) 
Domestic e. os o's oe ++ 25.0 22.5 22.5 
Imported “ “a 7 ?. <<), 82.0 7.4 10.9” 
14.08 








Total .. i es ve o2 $7.2 29.9 33-4" 
36.5* 


















Food Consumption 
MH | 

(trillion calories) 
Farm 


Non-Farm ‘ AS é4 ‘3 gm 
Total 


Non-Farm Consumption 
(trillion calories) 
Domestic 

Imported 


Total 


Von-Farm Consumption 
(Calories per day) 
Domestic 2% ss “ e* .. 1,700 1,050 990 
Imported i. - bse ty: -+ 1,200 610 

















Total .. as gd a + 2,900 1,660 





‘ Before the war the population of the British and American Sectors of Berlin 
vere fed from the territories now under Russian and Polish administration. 

* On the assumption of a ration level of 1,550 calories for the Normal Con- 
umer throughout 1947-48. 

‘On the assumption of a ration level of 1,800 calories for the Normal 
mnsumer throughout 1947-48. 





TABLE II 
RECOVERY OF GERMANY’S FOOD PRODUCTION AND FOOD 
CONSUMPTION AFTER WORLD WAR [! 
FOOD PRODUCTION FOOD CONSUMPTION 
Trillion Calories 1909-13=100 Trillion Calories 1909-13=100 












09-13 ; 60.0 100 70.4 100 
24 . 46.2 77 61.9 88 
26 , 46.2 77 66.4 94 
28 54.0 go 7°.0 99 
130 ‘ 55.8 93 68.3 97 
32 55.2 92 67.6 96 
34. ; 60.0 100 69.8 99 
26 a 60.0 100 72.1 102 

63.0 105 73-2 104 









1 Boundaries as fixed at Versailles. 
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TABLE Ill 


GERMANY 


LIVESTOCK NUMBERS—COMBINED U.S.-U.K. ZONES 


Percentage cha 


Cattle 
10,255.3 

9,643.8 

9,522.5 


—7.1 


Horses 

1,387.8 
1,450.4 
1,419.0 


Sheep 

1,873.7 
2,064.5 
2,040.3 


Pigs 

11,232 
55335. 
§,711. 


nge in 1946 compared with 1938 


+2.2 +8.9 —49.2 


TABLE IV 


FOOD PRODUCTION OF COMBINED ZONES DURING AND 
AFTER WORLD WAR II 


(000 Metric Tons) 
Total Grains 
Combined Zones 


Potatoes 
Combined Zones 


Meat (Commercial) 
Combined Zones 


Milk 
Combined Zones 


Butter (Dairy) 
Combined Zones 


1938-39 


10,225 


17,510 


1,040 


12,760 


232 


1942-43 1943-44 1946- 47 


7,815 8,250 5,412 


16,924 13,527 11,188 


550 400 


296 


1 Figure not available 


TABLE IV 


A 


ESTIMATED FOOD PRODUCTION AND REQUIREMENTS FOR 
COMBINED ZONES AS A BASIS FOR RECOVERY PROGRAMME 


Ration for 
Normal 
Consumer 


1946-47 
1947-45 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 


d 17 erage 


Indigenous 


Ration Supply 


Additional 
Import Re- 
quirement if 
mo agricul- 
tural re- 
cover} 
(million 
tons flow 
equivalent 


Import Re- 
quirement as 
million tons 


flour 


equivalent 


Import 
Require- 
ment 


(Calories per head per day) 


975 


6 
= 


50 

sO 980 
30 1,210 
»450 1,300 


1550 1,370 


675 
,070 
,090 
,150 
,150 


WM N 


wu 


* Including 0.5 million tons for stocks. 
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TABLE IV B 


APPROXIMATE COST AT CURRENT" PRICE LEVEL OF FOOD 
IMPORT PROGRAMME INTO COMBINED ZONES 


($ million) 
Basis A Basis B 
Assuming no import of Assuming a moderate import 
of animal feeding of animal feeding 
stuffs stuffs 
1947-48 = 722 722 
1948-49 + 734 760 
1949-50 = 863 923 
1950-51 ai 1,140 1,186 


1 Summer 1947 


TABLE V 


ESTIMATED CROP AREAS AND GROSS AND NET PRODUCTION 
IN COMBINED ZONES 

Consumption Year 1935-38 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 
Breadgrains 
Crop Area 

(ooo Ha) 2,441 2,074.8 1,942 2,213 2,330 2,450 
Yield (Dz/Ha)* 20.1 14.9 15.9 17.0 18.0 19.0 
Gross Prodn. 

(ooo MT) 4,909 3,097.4 3,090 3,800 4,200 4,655 
Net Prodn. for 

Ration (as 


flour) (cco MT) 2,030 1,455 5325 1,810 2,460 2,430 


Fodder Grains 
Crop Area 
(o00 Ha) 2,034 1,161.6 738 1,604 1,500 
Yield (Dz/Ha)* 21.0 14.6 5.5 15.2 16.0 
(,Tross Prodn. 
(ooo MT) 4,284 1,696.2 2,438 2,400 
Net Prodn. for 
tation (as flour) 
(coo MT’) 485? 180 c 200° 440° 290° 


‘otatoes 
Crop Area 

(coo Ha) 942.4 897.5 1,350 1,400 
Yield (Dz/Ha)! 173.0 124.7 160.0 160.0 
xross Prodn. 

(ooo MT) 16,258 11,188 5,78 21,600 22,400 
Net Prodn. 

ooo MT) 2,810 4,080 § 7,900 8,100 


Sugar 
Crop Area 

(ooo Ha) 119 133 138 
Yield (Dz/Ha)! 322.8 246.8 250 
Gross Prodn 

(ooo MT) 3,842 3,280 3,450 
Net Prodn. (as 

sugar)(00oo MT) = 375 285 380 
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Table v—cont. 
Consumption Year 1935-38 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 
Oil Seeds 
Crop Area 

(coco Ha) 24.3° 72 79 80 80 
Yield (Dz/Ha)! 20 8 16 17 18 
Gross Prodn. 

(coo MT) 48.6 5 58 136 144 
Net Prodn. (as 

pure Fat) 

(ooo MT) 5.7 10 


, 14 20 22 24 


1 Doppelzentner per hectare. *Barley for brewing. $1938 Harvest only. 
Notes. 


1. The above grain crop areas for 1948, ’49, 50 are rather below the planned 
hectarage as it is doubtful if the full target will be achieved. 

2. Oil seed crop areas for 1948, ’49, ’50 are shown at 50 per cent of the esti- 
mated planned hectarage as this crop suffers greatly from winter kill. 

3. Yields in 1948, ’49, ’50 are estimated as rather below pre-war average as 
extension of areas of priority crops means the land must be used that is not so 
well suited to their production. In addition a steady loss of fertility must be 
anticipated until balanced rotations with temporary leys can be resumed. 


4. The Net Production is the net amount available for the ration to non-self- 
suppliers. 


TABLE VI 


ESTIMATED POPULATION—COMBINED ZONES 
(Millions) 

Consumption year 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 

Bread Non-self-suppliers i 37.05 37.5 38. 
Self-suppliers .. ‘i 6.2 

Potatoes Non-self-suppliers ¥ 54.25 
Self-suppliers - 9.0 

Meat Non-self-suppliers ea 35.35 
Self-suppliers .. en 7.9 

Fats and Milk Non-self-suppliers 0 36.65 
Self-suppliers .. J 6.6 

Fish Non- =o rs os 35.05 35.6 
Sugar (Total Population) re 43-25 44.0 


5 
° 
° 


w 


w 


8 

7. 
6. 
9 

7. 
8. 
8. 
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TABLE VII 


CALORIES AVAILABLE FROM INDIGENOUS PRODUCTION FOR 
NON-SELF-SUPPLIERS—COMBINED ZONES 


Consumption year 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 
Bread i ie * ts - 383 435 500 570 
Potatoes i “is be 286 450 400 400 
Sugar , - - wi - 96 139 155 153 
Oil Seeds v “i a - 7 13 14 15 
Butter 62 62 62 62 
Slaughter Fats .. ; ae 3 3 3 3 
Milk and Milk Products ? 87 87 87 87 
Meat 4! 54 62 63 
Fish 17 17 17 
982 
Additional from Import of Animal 
Feeding Stuffs 
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TABLE VIII 
ESTIMATED FOOD IMPORT REQUIREMENTS (000 TONS) 


Note: Basis A assumes no import of animal feeding stuffs. 
Basis B assumes feeding stuffs will be imported as specified below. 
Figures in brackets are estimates 


1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 


Bread Grains and Pulses 
Total requirement. . 3 - 5,270 5,330 §54 5,150 
Indigenous supply ia “= 1,570 1,810 ,105 2,432 


Import required ee oe ve 3,700 3,520 ‘ 2,718 
Stock adjustment vt ea 500 — — — 
4,200 3,520 3,195 2,718 
Of which flour si ¥ - 4,000 3,300 2,400 
pulses i af “ 200 220 318 
$ per ton flour - a - 130 
pulses ni .- . 200 


Total cost flour $ million - =f (500) (429) (312) 
pulses io he ( 40) ( 44) 


(560) (473) 


Potatoes 
Total requirement oa ga 5 7,785 
Indigenous supply - 7 5,25 7,785 


Import required 
$ per ton 


Total cost $ million 


Edthle Fats 
(as pure fat) 
Total requirement 
Indigenous supply 
Butter A “ -s - 93 
mss os a - 93 
Vegetable fats .. ‘ ee 5 4 
Vegetable oils .. vn % 12 20 
Total A ni ss 110 120 
B “4 “4 110 135 


Import Required a 25 95 
. vs 25 80 
$ per ton bi si os 550 


ital cost $ million A ee 3 
B - + (14) (44) (129) 


ried Skim Milk 
Import requirement A .. sity 110 


60 
> per ton 





ost $ million A = “i (28.6) 
'B an es (15.6) 
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Table v111—cont. 

Sugar 
Total requirement. . 
Indigenous supply 


Import required 
$ per ton 


Total cost $ million 
Meat 
Total requirement. . 
Indigenous supply A 
Import required 
$ per ton 
Total cost $ million 
Fish 
Total requirement. . 
Indigenous supply 
Import required 
$ per ton 


Total cost $ million 


Unspecified Foods 


Import requirement(flour equivalent) 


$ per ton 


Total cost $ million 


Animal Feeding ~— (B) 
$ per ton : 


Total cost $ million 


1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 


380 735 
380 555 


745 
635 


I950-S! 





180 


1190 





(54) (32.0) 


380 
380 
380 


670 
420 
47° 





250 
200 





395 
155 
150 


(112.5) 
( 90 ) 


315 
165 
150 





165 





(25.0) (25.0) (25.0) 


420 425 
250 


430 





(105) (106 


85 


) 





— (42.5) 


TABLE IX 
FERTILIZER REQUIREMENTS—COMBINED ZONES (000 Tons) 


Harvest Year 


Nitrogen 
Requirements 
Indigenous production 
Imports es 


Estimated total available 


Percentage of requirement 


Phosphates 
Requirements 
Indigenous production 
Imports 


Estimated total available 


Percentage of requirement 


(85) 


1948 1949 


319 320 
200 260 


76 — 


60 


1950 





The 
194¢ 


Loci 
grail 
vege 
as fe 


Pota 
Fiel 
Veg 
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lable 1x—cont. Harvest Year 1948 
Potash 
Requirements. . ‘ 4 ee vs o'’ 574 
Estimated production ot ws c's oe ge 
Imports = we od te ot e — 





Estimated total available .. a ee . se 
Percentage of requirement 183% 


TABLE X 


SEEDS REQUIREMENTS—COMBINED ZONES 


The estimated seeds requirements to maximise production for the harvest 
ear 1948 are: 


Estimated Cost 
Tons ($ million) 
Potatoes... me » > — na 130,000 7.8 
Field crops "y. es Sa ne 4930} 22.8 
Vegetables .. be <> -% ee 12,555 , 


[he areas devoted to main crops are to be increased as follows for harvest in 
149 and 1950: 


For harvest 1949 1950 

Bread grains i - am -. 17,000 ha 20,000 ha 
Potatoes “¥- os s Hs, :. oo .. 50,000 
Fodder roots ‘3 bm ie .. 16,000 ,, —_ 
Vegetables .. hoe on a a + CRO % 10,000 ,, 
Grass-clover leys .. i . s+ , 58,900 |, g0,000 ,, 


ocal seed production aha: be A, for the planned increases in bread 
rain areas but additional imports will be required of potato seeds, fodder beet, 


capita. and grass and clover seeds. Total requirements (tons) are estimated 
follows: 


” 


Seeds — Harvest 1949 Harvest 1950 
Tons $ Million Tons §$ Million 
‘tatoes . e ihe T a 130,000 7.8 130,000 7.8 


eld crops 4 . ee /- 45,000 46,500 
getables se én sa — 13,300 23-3 14,100 a 


TABLE XI 
STEEL REQUIREMENTS—COMBINED ZONES 


timated requirements of machinery to maximise production are as follows 
figures in tons of steel): 
For Harvest Year 1948 1949 1950 1951 
chinery, New is .. 80,000, 60,000 —_? — 
Annual Replacement. . .» 43,000 f 43,000 43,000 43,000 
res... “4 “¢" .» 100,000 90,000 80,000 80,000 
re 14,500 12,000 12,000 12,000 
4,500 4,500 4,500 4,500 
se Shoes - a 2 23,000 21,000 21,000 21,000 
ill tools — 4 oo 24,600 14,000 14,000 14,000 
el-barrows, tanks, etc. + 22,000 21,000 21,000 21,000 
coming etc. .. »+ 20,000 20,000 20,000 
yd processing mz wchine: ry .. 100,000 100,000 80,000 
New and Spares 7 -+ 47,000 47,000 47,000 





465,000 432,500 
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Table x1—cont. 

The projected Level of Industry plan will permit of the production of Food 
Processing and Agricultural Machinery up to a maximum of 222,000 tons per 
annum. The figures shown in Line B below indicate what rate of production 
is expected to be achieved each year. 


For Harvest Year 1948 1949 1950 1951 
A. Requirements... -. 465,000 432,500 371,500 262,500 
B. German production »+ 105,200 157,000 197,100 210,100 
C. Imports required -+ 359,800 275,000 174,400 52,400 


The comparatively high figures of requirements shown for the first three 
years are due to an effort to replace as early as is practicable the lost production 
of agricultural and food processing machinery during the war years. This could 
be done more rapidly by requesting that in the first or first two years the full 
amount of this machinery be imported. In subsequent years only the necessary 
quota for normal replacement and maintenance would be required. However, 
with due regard to the possible availabilities of such machinery on the world 
market after 6 years of armament production it is suggested that the better way 
would be to spread the demand over the four years. 

The tonnages of steel shown on Line C will, of course, require to be imported 
as finished machinery and not as steel. These tonnages will be broken down and 
converted into various types of machines when the Industry Branch has laid 
out their production programmes. 


Estimated cost of above proposed imports ($ millions) 
Harvest year 1948 wal 179,910 
- »» 1949 + 137,500 
»» I950 _ 87,200 
1951 e. 26,200 


TABLE XIl 


IMPORT REQUIREMENT ($ MILLION) AT CURRENT PRICES OF 
AGRICULTURAL REQUIREMENTS IMPORT PROGRAMME FOR 
COMBINED ZONES 

($ million) 
Harvest Year 1948 1949 
Fertilisers 
Nitrogen .. — ee eS - 26.2 22.2 
Phosphate .. - +i aa os 26.3 42.3 


Total Fertilisers .. + es >a 52.5 65.0 


Seeds 
Potatoes , 
Field Crops | 
Vegetables f 


Total Seeds 
Farm Machinery 


Binder Twine and Sacks wis 
Requirements for Fishing Fleet 


Grand Total 
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AUSTRIA: A STUDY IN INERTIA 


NE of the things which strikes the eye of a traveller in 
Austria today is the large number of horses to be seen grazing 


in the pastures. There are, in actual fact, some 20,000 of them 
more than in 1939, and this in spite of war losses of the order of 


50,000. Horses have a peculiar significance in Austrian economy 
at present — they are the hall-mark of a farmer’s prosperity. He 
keeps horses — mostly ex-German Army animals — as an invest- 
ment. But to the Viennese half a pound of horse-flesh a week is 
the only carcase meat available in their hunger rations. Indeed, a 
recent Communist agitation was directed against peasant hoarding 
of horses, on the ground that they consume too high a proportion 
of the small supplies of fodder available after this summer’s 
drought — fodder which should properly go to cattle to provide 
milk as well as meat. 

The fact that the farmers attempt to keep their own assets in- 
tact, even to the detriment of the people of Vienna — nearly a 
third of the whole population — shows that no more love is lost to- 
day between town-people and country-folk in Austria than in the 
past, and notably after the first World War. The presence of 
the Russians in Vienna is an added reason why the farmer, 
irritated by numerous and unwelcome decrees from the capital, 
feels politically justified in putting his own interests first. 

But to turn from horses to horse-power, Austria’s one hope for 
the future lies in the development of her electrical power resources 


F within the framework of the Marshall Plan — even if the situation 


it present is one of almost unrelieved gloom. Austrians live under 
a deep cloud of self-pity, unrelieved by hope or incentive to do 
inything themselves to better their lot; unrelieved, also, by any 
sciousness of conditions elsewhere from which they would 
earn that, after all, their position is only slightly worse than that of 
irge parts of Europe and Asia; unrelieved even by any sign of 
moral conscience about the part they themselves played in bring- 
ng their present miseries upon them. Such justice as there may be 
any situation in which men and women and children are starv- 
ng, goes unnoticed; as unnoticed as the fields planted with pathetic 
ithematical rows of white wooden crosses on the sites of con- 
ntration camps. What never goes unnoticed nor fails to arouse 
esentment is the historic injustice, as it is viewed, of an outpost 
t the Western world being exposed to Eastern retribution which 
hould, in Austrian eyes, be directed against Germany alone. 
(hough the Russians are the most unpopular, the other 
cupying Powers too come in for their share of local resentment, 
41 
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and evident signs of Allied disunity do not help matters. Their 
most blatant manifestation, the continued absence of four- 
Power agreement on a peace treaty, is the most unsettling to the 
average Austrian, but even this derives its paramount disturbing 
quality only in a secondary, psychological way in that it paralyses 
any initiative on the part of the people to gain salvation by their 
own efforts. It is true, though not obvious to anyone not actually 
engaged in industry, that the need for obtaining four separate 
sets of approval for almost any action has a stultifying effect on 
the country’s economy. But the common man, who knows 
nothing about allocation of productive capacity, or about chang- 
ing exchange rates which do not wait upon the slow-grinding 
administrative machines of the occupation forces, or about 
the undercurrents of distrust which make it so hard for the 
occupants to accept each others’ policies even in small matters - 

the common man sees only the great blank of the non-existent 
peace treaty and remains inert, in the conviction that there is 
nothing he can do. This is the core of Austria’s economic troubles, 
Lack of raw materials, lack of hard currency, lack of export 
facilities, and man-power shortage are, after all, general in Europe 
today. Nor is administrative incapacity a monopoly of Austria. 
But an abandonment of one’s fate into the hands of others, much 
more complete than circumstances necessitate, aggravates the 
situation immensely. 

Here is an example. Some time ago a deal was made by which 
Polish coal was to be imported in exchange for Austrian paper 
The people of Austria are freezing in winter for almost total lack 
of fuel, and industrial production is stagnant for the same reason. 
The wood for paper manufacture lies cut in the forests, but it is 
not delivered to the factories; at the same time the paper mills 
cannot find labour even to work up such raw materials as come to 
them. Individual inducements have to be offered: anybody cutting 
wood for delivery to the paper mills or, indeed, anybody paying 
out of his private funds for somebody else to do so, has been 
given a special household coal allocation, and workers in the mills 
have been promised shoes and clothes, to be paid for out of the 
proceeds of paper exports. But the paper mills cannot work with- 
out the coal which their product is to buy; first deliveries are 
behind schedule, and the coal merely trickles in. Part of the 
trickle is already committed to private individuals for their help 
in getting the scheme going; part of the hypothetical proceeds o! 
potential exports are committed to other private individuals. In 
short, instances such as this explain why the economic reconstruc- 
tion of Austria has not been far advanced. 

The food situation looks much better on paper than it really is 
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and even then has many misleading factors. Bread is either the 
well-baked dark brown rye bread which has always been custom- 
ary in Central Europe, or else white — really white, such as 
England has not seen for many years; it is of course baked with 
American flour sent over as relief supplies. The ration books 
and sheets include coupons for almost everything, including 
potatoes, onions, oil, and macaroni, and each coupon at first sight 
represents a reasonable amount — reasonable, that is, if it were 
a case of weekly rations. But it is not. A coupon has to be “‘called 
up” to become valid, and one cannot guess from one day to the 
next when that may be. Last spring’s potato coupons have not 
yet been called up. According to the latest figures of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, Austria shares with Germany, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, and Rumania the sad distinction of being one 
of the worst-fed countries of Europe. Child health experts have 
even put her at the bottom of the scale. 

As regards clothing, the present supply situation is even worse 
than that of food, but the effects of the country’s prosperity under 
the Nazis are more lasting. Austrians have not yet run out of 
clothes, but when they do they will find replacement almost 
impossible. In the first instance, there is little to go round; in the 
second, the system of distribution is incredibly complicated, and 
in the third, it does not work. There are no clothes coupons; the 
system is closer to the British priority docket one. A separate 
application has to be made by each individual for specific pieces of 
clothing. If the claim is approved on principle, an application has 
hen to be made for a permit to purchase the article, and that 
permit in turn can only be honoured as and when the supply 
position in the local shops allows. In Linz, the capital of Upper 
\ustria, 5,000 applications for permits for men’s suits were made 
vetween January 1 and September 15; of these, only 399 were 
granted. ‘The respective figures for men’s trousers were 2,000 and 40. 

Here again, however, the farmer fares best. Old women with 
hand spindles make the round of the farms, and where there 
ire sheep there is knitting wool. Where rabbits can be shot fur or 
elt articles can be made. Where there is leather shoes can be made 
wr mended. The farmer also, of course, gets many consumer 
goods in exchange for food. The black market is ubiquitous, and it 
vorks partly with, partly without, the intermediary of money. 
Barter becomes more and more common and there is a grave 
omplaint that an undue proportion of the meagre supplies reach- 
ng retail shops finds its way to the public only after a detour 
through the barter exchanges, and not across the counter. 

It is almost impossible to determine the real value of the 
\ustrian schilling, either in terms of its own pre-war purchasing 
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power or of the purchasing power of sterling and dollars. The 
value of the schilling is fixed at 40 to the pound (in pre-war days 
the official rate was about 25) and 1o to the dollar. This rate 
provided a basis for a very competitive export price in the begin- 
ning, and the machine industry, for example, was thriving until 
inflation set in. Now, the exchange rate has no meaning at all. 
The traveller approaching the Austrian frontier from Switzerland 
is offered 280 schillings for a pound by an obliging Swiss canvass- 
ing the train for holders of British, American, French, or Russian 
passports who, he knows, can cross the frontier unmolested by any 
of the numerous Austrian officials. A pound of meat in the black 
market costs about 30 schillings, a pound of butter 70 schillings, a 
pair of shoes 600 schillings. The price of a popular brand of 
cigarettes was recently reduced from 1.60 schillings per cigarette to 
1.20 in order to compete with the black market. 

The uncontrollable black market naturally encourages inflation. 
The best available estimate puts the value of the schilling as 
against pre-war days at 5 toone. This puts a heavy strain on the 
finances of the middle class. Pensions have risen by only 30 per 
cent, there is a low limit of permitted withdrawals from bank 
accounts, and moreover some 8o per cent of the country’s industrial 
stock holdings are abroad and at present unavailable. This is 
because the Germans had concentrated all holdings of stocks and 
shares in a Girosammeldepot managed by the Reichsbank. The 
actual titles are in Munich, under American administration; but the 
corresponding dividend coupons, which had been left in Vienna, 
were removed by the Russians and were last heard of in a railway 
wagon in Hungary! The latter are worthless without the former, 
but even so the Americans have so far been reluctant to release the 
Austrian holdings. There is a proposal on foot for the cancellation 
of all the titles and a reissue in Austria to establish claimants; 
pending such a step the stock exchange quotes two prices — that 
for the unavailable certificates being 25-30 per cent lower. 

One other great preoccupation has recently been added to the 
daily worry about food and prices: the return of tens of thousands 
of prisoners of war from Russia. As train-load after train-load 
arrived and the local papers published lists of names of the return- 
ing men the greeting heard throughout the countryside was no 
longer ‘‘Griiss Gott”, but “Have you heard yet?’ At the same 
time, posters with photographs appeared on bill-boards in the 
towns, paid for by families asking for news of missing men. ‘The 
Austrian Red Cross estimated that there were 100,000 Austrians 
in the Russian camps, but the Soviet authorities put the figure 
at 45,000. 

The men are physically in a bad state and there appears littl 
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reason to fear, as some do, that the home-comers will propagate 
Communism. On the other hand they have no personal resent- 
ment. ‘They say that if sometimes they had nothing to eat it was 
because the Russians at the camp had nothing either, and that 
when supplies arrived the Russian guards shared fairly. Commun- 
ist political training seems to have had little effect on them, and 
they attended their courses in “democracy” with apathy and for 
lack of anything better to do. They had only Russian papers to 
read, but it is surprising to see how well those who were already 
politically educated managed to keep abreast of events. 

- Starting a new life in Austria at this stage holds for the home- 


| comers the additional anxiety of still having to prove that they are 


not compromised by connection with the Nazi régime. For the 
small fry this is mainly a question of whether the local party 
records have been found or were destroyed. No one can be sure of 
his future prospects until he has passed through the mill, and the 
mill grinds very slowly, and not exceeding fine at that. 

On July 1, 1947 out of a total of some 180,000 civil servants, 
47,000 were still former Nazis. Austrian officials, for all that has 
happened to them since 1938, are not less obsessed by their own 
importance than they always were. ‘Typical is the telephone girl 
who interrupted a British correspondent’s complaint about a 
delayed telephone call with a sharp: ‘“You seem to forget that you 
are talking to the authorities!” And in the maze of offices in the 
town hall of a 10,000-inhabitant village there is one which bears 

n the door the cryptic inscription: “‘Office for Passing On.” Ata 
more serious level, it is characteristic of Austrian bureaucracy that 
lecisions on, for instance, the allocation of foreign exchange can 

nly be taken by a committee of no less than 62 persons! 

in the homes, cold with approaching winter and with lighting 
nterrupted daily for certain periods, there is a lot of political talk. 
\ny foreigner is avidly questioned at first, because the Austrians 

re conscious of having been cut off for a long time from know- 

lge of international events and thought. But very soon the 
\ustrian yields to the temptation of displaying to a new audience 
results of his own brooding. Salvation, he thinks, obviously 

s in the West; and Britain is the main exponent of the West. 
he new place which the United States has attained in European 

litics, and particularly in the struggle against Russia, is not yet 
realised; nor is the shift in power. If only Britain, Austrians say, 
will recognise that Austria is her easternmost outpost, and will do 
something about it, all will be well. Nobody bothers much about 

ts to back up their fears and hopes. Yet there are facts even to 
ck hope and in a fragmentary fashion they are beginning to be 
discussed in the numerous economic journals. 
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There is, above all, the Marshall Plan. The biggest project, so 
far as Austria’s contribution to European economy is concerned, 
in the report drafted by the Paris Committee on European 
Economic Co-operation is the scheme for a hydro-electric plant 
on the Upper Inn, at the corner where Austria, Switzerland, and 
Italy meet. To be built in 4-6 years at the cost of $80 million, it is 
to be the largest single additional hydro-electric plant installed by 
the participating countries to make up for their shortage of power, 
It is to provide 1,047 million KWH a year, out of a total new 
hydro-electric power production in Europe of 2,948 million KWH, 
and out of a grand total of 6,645 million KWH of additional power 
to be derived from new hydro-electrical, brown coal, and geo- 
thermic electricity plants. 

In the steel industry Austria envisages a progressive expansion 
in the production of crude and semi-finished steel of up to 250 per 
cent of the present level by 1951, a figure more than 50 per cent 
higher than that of the most active pre-war year, but a good deal 
lower than war time production, when the Germans built six new 
blast-furnaces in Austria to use their coal in what they considered 
a safer place. Almost all the increase in steel production is to be 
absorbed by the country’s own industry, and the larger part of the 
finished products is to be used for construction and the pro- 
duction of consumer goods in Austria. 

A by-product, as it were, of the steel industry’s plans is the 
project to mechanise agriculture. Thirty to forty thousand 
tractors, it is estimated, will be needed in Austria if she is to keep 
her place in the general European plan of agricultural production, 
A special problem is created by the fact that American machines 
are of little use in Austria’s mountains, but her own machine 
industry at Steyr, the former great armaments centre, has a 
model mountain tractor which, given adequate raw material 
supplies, can be maintained in mass production. As early as the 
beginning of next year it is hoped to produce 300 a month. 

This enterprise, like many in Austria, has its distant and not 
immediately obvious ramifications. By producing her own 
agricultural machinery with iron mined with American dollars, 
Austria will be able to dispense with her surplus horses, and thus 
reduce Europe’s total import requirements of feeding stuffs. 
The Paris report of the committee of European Economic 
Co-operation puts the 1951 total number of them back wher¢ 
it was 1N 1934-38: at 260,000. 
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